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NOTICE. 

*,* Notice is hereby given to the Committee of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting of Friends on the subject of Friends’ Boarding 
Home, and to the subscribers to the Fund of said Home, that a 
special meeting will be held at Friends’ meeting-house, High 
street, West Chester, Pa., on Fourth-day, Fifth month 4 1892, at 
1 o’ciock, p. m., for the purpose of perfecting the organization 
under the charter. MARY MCALLISTER, Clerk. 

Fourth month 16, 1892. 


AN OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


This little book, by Anna C. Twaddell, Ill., and Mary L. 
Twaddell, is descriptive of one of our oldest meeting-houses and 
portrays the calm beauty of a First-day meeting. The illustra- 
tions show that quaintness to be found only in these old places of 
worship. Friends desiring copies should purchase now, as the 
edition is nearly exhausted. Forsale at 15th and Race Sts., and 
all other book stores. Price, $1.25. 


[HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia will 
be held at Girard Avenue meeting-house, 17th street and Girard 
avenue, on Second-day, Fifth month 9, 1892, at 7.15 o'clock, p. m. 
A full attendance of those interested is desired. 
8. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


| ANTED.—A SITUATION BY A MIDDLE- 


aged, single man, as a companion, or to have care of an 
invalid in the country, at the seashore, or live with a small fam- 
ily to drive and take them to meeting, etc. Address J., care of 
Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race St , Philad’a. 


Miss MARGARET P. SAUNDERS, 
" (Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St., Philadelph‘a 


The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa - 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French or Ger- 
man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek. 


\ ARTIN ACADEMY, 
. A Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Wholesome moral surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
for business The Principal will take a few boys into his own 
family, where they will receive careful home training. For 
catalogue and particulars address, 

J. HENRY PAINTER, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A stated meeting of the Association will be held 
in the meeting-house, at 17th St. and Girard Ave., on 
Second-day, Fifth month g, 1892. 

The exercises, commencing promptly at 8 p. m., 
will be as follows: 

1 Brief reports of their work, by the four stand- 
ing committees. 

2. A Paper on “ Our Central Truth,” by Isaac 
Roberts, to be read by Robert M. Janney. 

3- A Paper on the Adaptability of Friends’ Prin- 
ciples and System to the Needs of To-day. 

All Friends (visitors and others), cordially invited. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 30, 1892. 


- rn a 
NOTICE: 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Friends desiring to atten’ the approaching Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting are informed that arrangements will be made 
with the railroad companies so that Friends near the following 
railroads can obtain excursion tickets to Philadelphia a: d return 
at the rate of two cents per mile traveled. 

By applying personally or by letter to John Comly. at the 
store of Fricnds’ Book Association, southwest corner of Fifteenth 
and Race Sts., Phila., gratuitous orders on the 'ickets agents for 
tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
Pennsylvys#nia Railroad Division, Philadeiphia and Erie Division, 
Uhited Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railr ad, 
Philade'phia, Wilmington aud Baltimore Raiiroad. Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac Kail- 
road, Nurthern Central Railway, and the Alexandria and Fr 4- 
ericksbu:ig Railway : also on the Philadelphia and Reasing Rail- 
road and its leased lines ; the Baltimore an‘? Ohio Railroad ; the 
Cornw-«ll Railroad: on the Philadelphia, Newtown, and New 
York Railroad, and the North East Penna. Railroad, extended 
to New Hope. 

Sales of tickets from the 31 to the 14th of Fifth month, inclu- 
sive, with limitof expiration Fifth month 2\st, 1892. 

These orders are not valid if preseuted at New York. Jersey 
City, or Brooklyn or from any point located on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad system outside of tle State of Pennsylva- 
nia or at any point where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 
five cents. When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND 


New Series, 1892. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED B) 
WILLIAM ED. TURNER, Birkenhead, Eng. 


A new ser es of this Monthly Journal 
of the Soc.ety of Fr.ends in Great Britain 
T he 


commenced with the prese nt year. 


eadeavor of the promoters is to apply the 


leading principles of 
PRIMITIVE QUAKERISM 
to the circumstances of the present day. 
The Editor 
American Friends to the Religious and 
Literary Articles of this Journal. 


invites the attent.on of 


Terms of subscription, six shillings per annum. 


Post free, prepaid. 


Orders and remittances are solicited 
and may be sent direct to the Editor, or to 


Alice Lewis, Agent, West Chester, Pa. 
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BLAIR’S 


TYPE-WRITER 
PAPER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . . $2.50 


4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents 


10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “S8TOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFTs, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. Ag-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


PoEM: PSALM 119: 165, ; 

THE 1890 CENSUS OF FRIENDS 

THE RELIGION OF COMMUNION AND SERVICH 
Way Stanp YE HERE ALL THE Day IDLE” 

‘* Forms"’ AMONG FRIENDS ; : 

HOME-WORK FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, . 

SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS AT REDSTONE, 

MEETING OF THE GEORGE 


Continued) 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 
PENITENCE, . 
EDITORIAL : 

Love and the Law 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 
NEWS OF FRIENDS ; 
SCRIPTURE LEssons, 1892.—No. 15 

Notes on the Lesson, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 

Notes on an Eastern Trip.—I\ 

Friends at Webster City, lowa, 
THE GENEVA AWARD AND ARBITRAT 
MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL: H. M. LAIN 
IN SEARCH OF SUNSHINE.—II 
EDUCATIONAL, 
VARIATIONS IN CLIMATE ; 
FAMINE FEVER IN Russia : A WORLD-WIDE DANGER, 
NEWS AND OTHER 
CURRENT EVENTS, 
NOTICES, 


ST R AWBE R R IES —Bubach, Haverland, Felton, 
’ » Pearl, and other choice varie- 

ties at very low rates. Grane vines fruit and ornamental trees 

Price list free. 8. C. DECOU, Mooestown, Burlington Co., N. J 


LLBO 
BEDDING, 
—FURNITURE,— 
CURTAINS, ETC. 

1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


7LEANINGS 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


John A. Jackson, Stationer, 
828 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Business Women’s Restaurant 
1034 Race Street, Philad’a. 


Meeting guests welcomed. A room for transient 
boarders is available. 


Yearly 


MISS M. C. THOMPSON, 
Formerly with Women’s Christian Association 


Notice We are pleased to inform our patrons 
- * and the public generally of the arriva 
of a full assortment of Fashionable Goods, as well as 
neat and plain fabrics,— suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Reasonable Prices. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Phila , Pa. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
in Tia Case. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES 


A good record of 20 years, in a prosperous locality, 
commend these securities to careful investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Paling fa 


Sold by |= 
All Grdters. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





For Dry Goods 
——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


STREETS. 


-=DRY GOODS=- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties af goods. 


% 


AND C 
VWITp CY 
DEBENTU RE} 
re ee ec ee ee 
T a, ‘ 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
. - spe a 
$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to12 per cent. interest. 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 


GUARANTEED 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
and Massachusetts. 


Should get infsrmation about our 
GUARANTEED 
VT i moa 
CERTIFICATES 
WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as any we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
VW TQ ’ 
J. B. WAT KIN S L. M. CO., 
2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 


VpDny' Da 
MORTGAGES 
. ’ J 
WE HAVE HAD 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York. 
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ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown. Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; goud 
care ; comfortable aud homelike; charges mooerate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892 LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

Address until Sixth month 20, 1892. 1500 Race Street, Phila iel- 

phia, Pa., or CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Phila Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops. laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


x TAT TAC ‘ rr 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY) 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 

Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


CO HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 

chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 

enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements Excellent 

corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 

fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R, one hour 

from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Principal. 


Boys and Girls. 
Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Home School. Limited Numbers. 

Special advantages arising from nearness to the college and 
kindness of the college authorities. Prepares for college. Eleven 
miles from Broad St. Station. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address until Seventh month Ist, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Would you like a list with all the “unlucky seeds’’ left out? 


| The Home Savings and 








The sinking fund principle as em 
bodied in our mortgages insures pay- 
ment at maturity. Have you looked 
into our system? If not, Why not? 
Several thousand people who have are 
now investors with us. We don’t guar- 
antee over six per cent., but have al 
ways paid ten. 

Money with this Association 
will earn nearly Three Times as 


much as in an ordinary savings 
bank, and can be withdrawn at 


| 30 days’ notice. 
For pamphlet, Manager 


address H F. NE WHALL, Eastern Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Melos, 


KENTUCTY AVENUE, NEAR THE BEACH, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 
Assets, $700,000. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Patronage of Friends solicited. Special attention to the com. 
fort cf guests. : 
ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
JAMES HOOD. 


The Revere, 
PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. 
HEATED. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. THOROUGHLY 
JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


Hotel Wiltshire, 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, NEAR OCEAN, ATLANTIC CITY. 


A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates. 
Large bay-window rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Home 


com forts. 
D. W. CHANDLER. 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
We are always trying, test- 
ing. proving, so that we can 
sell you only seeds that will 
grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


That’s 


our MONEY GROWER’S MANUAL,—the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 
Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED. It is FREE, if you send two 2c. 
stamps for postage, and mention Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, euitsoecruia, pa. 


217 and 219 MARKET 8T. 
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PSA LM 1 19: 165. 
‘“GREAT peace have they which love thy law, 
And nothing shall offend them ;” 
From heavenly founts their strength they draw 
And heavenly friends attend them. 


A peace the world can never know, 
That, like the exhaustless river, 

Rolls onward with perpetual flow, 
As constant as the Giver. 


Give me, my God, this blessed calm, 
This joy for sins forgiven, 
This sweeter far than Gilead’s balm, 


This antepast of heaven. -H. D. Holt. 


THE 1890 CENSUS OF FRIENDS. 

Tue Census of the Society of Friends as given in the 
“ Bulletin” to which we have already made allusion, 
is made up by States and counties, and also by yearly 
meetings. We have already made some remarks on 
the explanations accompanying the statistical matter. 
The return shows the “ number of organizations,”’— 
i. é. particular meetings number of “ church edificee,” 
—i. e. meeting-houses ; their seating capacity, the 
number of “ halls” used as places of worship, “ value 
of property,” and number of ‘communicants or 
members.” 

The summary showing of the body of Friends to 
which we are attached is as follows: 


“ 











SUMMARY BY STATES. 
1s ~ 
States. Sa = a= Value of = 
i x = Property a 
Delaware, .. 5 at 6 6 1,440 $ 54500 622 
District of Columbia, l 300 50,000 40 
i 66 4 © & « 5 i 870 4,900 440 
NS 5 wd ‘ 8 8 2 559 47 100 1 376 
SG sae a aoe ; 4 i 1,300 3 800 110 
DEE, 5 os ee 17 18 5,410 123 050 1,547 
Michigan. ms 1 1 10 ) 25 
Nebraska, ...... 3 I 200 1,400 193 
New Jersey, ... ; 23 26 9 980 183 5 0 $ 
WN i ge) ao 45 $5 13,575 561.850 3,331 | 
AT ae Ta ay gi “co 16 18 41.485 61,390 1 187 
Pennsylvania, a. 65 71 =: 29,158 546 700 10,001 
Wes gw cs ww 2 7 7 3 200 3 300 506 
Total, 201 213 72,568 $1,661,850 21.992 


This statement is somewhat misleading in one 
particular. The members are given as all resident in 
the State where the meeting to which they belong is 
located. But some of them, as is well known, are | 
actually resident in other and distant States. Thus 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has members residing 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH 








not only in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and | 


New Jersey, where its meetings are, but in many | 


MONTH 30, 1892. 


x 
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other parts of the country. In the table above no 
members are reported in Kansas, though we have a 
number, and so also in Colorado, Minnesota, and 
other States, all these being counted as in the States 
where their meetings are. 

By yearly meetings the summary tabulation is as 
follows: 


SUMMARY BY YEARLY MEETINGS. 











a 
Yearly Meeting S8 2 of Value of = 
s § Ss s&s S Property > 
2 s35 3s 
S SR £5 
Baltimore,...... 29 30 10,490 § 211,300 2,797 
Genesee, 13 13 3,900 14 500 751 
Illinois, 14 11 2,920 11.100 1,301 
ndiana, 12 14 3,985 97 100 1,743 
New York ceca) Tae 37 10,950 567.250 2 803 
Se 9 9 2,500 8,850 568 
Philadelphia &8 99 37,923 751,750 12,029 
ae 201 213 72,568 $1,661 850 21,992 


The “ Orthodox ” body shows the following fig- 
ures by States: 


SUMMARY “ ORTHODOX ” BY STATES. 

















3 z 

3 = Value of 33 

States, etc. <3 Property <§ 

cS S = 
Arkansas, Se a ° } $ 1,950 338 
Califoraia, ....<«.. ; 11 7 14.100 1,009 
Colorado,..... 1 1 300 38 
i 1 ] 11,000 122 
District of Columbia, . l = ® ese 19 
Florida, Sane 2 2 1,200 70 
Illinois, 21 23 2 O15 
Indiana, ot eee 188 172 25,915 
Indian Territory,. . . 10 3 168 
Se rr . 74 73 8 146 
Kansas, ; c ae ot 69 1 7,762 
a ; um era 66 
Maine, 2 21 35,975 1 430 
Maryland, arin tee ada es 6 6 77,800 5 
Massachusetts, se etieia 28 28 117.700 1,560 
Michigan, _~ 17 Mf 26 ,5u0 1.433 
Minnesota, ios 2 sé 6 59.109 05 
eee ‘ ) 0.800 615 
Nebraska, Spat te ae ; 13 s 1,20) 782 
New Hampshire,. . ee 10 1} 8 80U 413 
New sersey, ...... 20 21 84.200 QS2 
. A ee a 17 203 900 3,644 
North Carolina ; at nse tah 47 13 36,850 1 904 
ater ine cae o..'s aa i 9 94 202,259 10,884 
Oklahoma,... ‘ or 2 2 225 108 
i a 7 6 lO &O 766 
Pennsylvania, . . ote 39 3 1,279 700 3,490 
Khode Island, a ll ll 8 800 617 
South Dakota, . . é.5 ‘ 4 2 1,000 266 
pee eee 15 8 9,400 1,001 
Texas wire 1 nent 120 
Vermont,. . prlaesd: vers 1 1 4,80) 251 
OS Se aaee ae 7 7 14 900 387 
Wes: Virginia, oe ‘ 1 1 400 0 
I aie had ae “on ig) 3 2 1,100 14 
eee 7H 725 $2,795,784 | 80,655 
The summary statement of the ‘‘ Orthodox ” body 


by yearly meetings is as follows : 
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SUMMARY “ORTHODOX” BY YEARLY MEETINGS. 


Value of 


No. Organ 
izations 
No. Edifices 


Baltimor: 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas, 

New Englana 
New York. 
North Carolina 
Ohio, 
Philadelphia 
Western, 


95 784 80 655 


Total, 7 725 $2,7 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
cludes meetings in Washington, D. C.; in Baltimore, 
Charles, Harford, and Montgomery counties, Md. ; in 
Adame, Bedford, Centre, and Clearfield, Pa.; and in 
Frederick ,Henrico, Loudoun, Nansemond, and South- 
am pton, Va. 


Florida, Michigan, and Ohio. Iowa Yearly Meeting 
has meetings in 27 counties of that State, and in 
California, Colorado, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, and Wisconsin. Kan- 
sas Yearly Meeting has meetings in 37 counties of 


that State, and in Arkansas, Indian Territory. Mis- | 


souri, Nebraska, and Oklahama. New England Yearly 
Meeting has meetings in Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island. New York Yearly 
Meeting has meetings in 24 counties of that State, 
and (one) in Vermont. North Carolina has meetings 
in 14 counties of that State and in 6 counties of Ten- 
nessee. Ohio Yearly Meeting has meetings in 16 
counties of that State, and in Michigan, and (one) 
in West Virginia. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
meetings, houses, property, and members, as follows : 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, “‘ ORTHODOX,” 
BY COUNTIES. 


Value of 


Yearly Meetings Proper y 


No 


Meetings 
Members 


Newceastie 

Cecil, Md 

Burlington, } 

Camden, N. J 

Cumberland 

Gloucester 

Mercer N 

Ocea N.J 

Salem, N 

Unio N 

Bucks, Pa 

Chester. Pa 

Columbia, Pa 

Delaware, Pa 

Lancaster. Pa 

Lycoming, Pa 

Montgomery, Pa { 9 O00 
Philadelphia, Pa 1.171.000 1,698 
Sullivan, Pa ‘ l 800 60 


Total, 4 $1 366 100 4,513 


{¢ It will be seen that outside of Philadelphia, the 
principal strength of this yearly meeting lies in Bur- 


lington and Camden counties, N. J., and in Chester | 


and Delaware counties, Pa. 
of the 


The very large value 
meeting property in Philadelphia, will 


(“ Orthodox”), in- | 
| mandments is, Hear, O Israel; The 


Indiana Yearly Meeting includes meet- | 
ings in 18 counties of that State, and in Arkansas, | 
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be noticed,—$1,171,000. The value of the meet- 
ing property in this yearly meeting is very nearly 
as much as in all the other nine yearly meetings of 
the body (“ Orthodox”) put together, though the 


number of members is only 4,513 out of 80,655. In 


other words the average per member of the meeting 


| property in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is nearly 
| $303,00, while in the other nine yearly meetings of 
| the body it is about $18.78 per member. 


THE RELIGION OF COMMUNION 
AND SERVICE: 


| “AnD one of the scribes came, and having heard them rea- 
| soning together, and perceiving that he (Jesus) had an- 


swered them well, asked him, Which is the first command- 
ment of all? 

“And Jesus answered him, The first of all the com- 
Lord our God is one 
Lord : 

“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength : this is the first commandment. 

“And the second is like, namely this: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other command- 
ment greater than these, 

“And the scribe said unto him: Well, Master, thou hast 
said the truth; for there is one God, and there is none 
other but he: 

“And to love him with all the heart, and with all the 
understanding, and with all the soul, and with all the 
strength, and to love his neighbor as himself, is more than 


| all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices. 


“And when Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, he 
said unto him, Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God.” 


This lesson of the Great Teacher seems to me fall 


| of light and encouragement for every soul, for the 


weak as for the strong; for the simple as for the wise. 
It removes our highest obligation from out the re- 


| gion of speculation and belief, whose intellectual 


mazes have bewildered many a sincere soul seeking 
the way ; and whose controversies in the name of 
the Lord have been the cause of the bloodiest wars 
that history records. 

The “ whole burnt offerings and sacrifices ” of the 
far distant past have ceased to be significant to men. 
For how can the streaming blood of burning bullocks 


| appeal to the Infinite Soul who came to be perceived 


as the life of all that lives, the light of all that shines, 
the source of all that warms. How can any formal- 
ism which only substitutes for burning flesh and 
streaming blood, the incense of sentiment, appeal to 
the Infinite Soul who lives but toserve? Thus, the 
Great Teacher turns away our thought from a relig- 


| ion of burnt offerings and sacrifices, from outward 
| formalism, to a religion of persona! communion and 


personal service. He teaches us “ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 


| thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 


strength ; this is the first commandment.” 

How shall our finite souls love the Infinite? Itis 
past our power to conceive wholly. But is it not 
given to us all in some measure to be conscious of the 


1 Read before the students of Swarthmore College, Fourth 
month 17th, 1892, by the Dean, Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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Creative Energy that expresses itself all about us in 
earth and sky and in ourselves? How near it seems 
to us in this season of swelling buds and opening 
flowers. When we drop the tiny seed into the earth 
where moisture and warmth meet its need for the 
mysterious process of growth, how visibly the imma- 
pent God codperates with us. Not alonein the physi- 
cal world, made up of the marvelous works of his 
hand, does he reveal himself to us, and wait for rev- 
erent recognition at every step we take; but in hu- 
man souls—the sons and daughters of God—does he 
most reveal himself. The strength of the consecrated 
soul that can hold calmly and unflinchingly to the 
course of action appointed to him, unmoved by the 
acclamations or the persecutions of the world is 
strength supplied from Omnipotence. The wisdom 
of the clear-seeing soul; the justice of the upright 
soul; the tenderness of the compassionate soul—all 
these are revelations to us of perfect wisdom and jus- 
tice and love. If only we keep our souls open and 
sensitive to the messages from the Divine Soul how 
full does the world become of God. Then every 
hour becomes holy time, and every place is made 
sacred by our aspirations toward the Most High. If 
we could but learn this in our youth, all of life 
would have sweeter joys, and lighter burdens, and 
richer fruitage. If the thought of God were indeed 
“a sweet, enveloping thought,”’ we should be never 
alone. If it could become the habit of our lives to 
walk as true believers in God how it would sanctify 
all our actions and relations. If our belief in God 
were so’vital as to keep us consciously aware of his 
life in the world ; so vital as to form in us the habit 
of referring our desires and our actions to this high- 
est conception which our souls daily reach, it would 
literally make a new earth and a new heaven for us 
How it would stimulate us to press on toward eur 
ideal standards for our work. How it would put a 
check upon unworthy ambitions. If it were a vital 
belief to us that we live in the presence of God, and 
if it were our habit to refer to this highest concep- 
tion all our recreations and pleasures, how it would 
purify and sweeten our play-time. In this hour of 
meditation may we attain to a fresh sense of the first 
great commandment, which is to love the Lord our 
God with all the heart, and with all the understand- 
ing, and with all the soul, and with all the strength. 
For having attained unto this first, the second,“ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” “ follows, as the 
night the day.” There is no other way for us to show 
our love for God but to be loving to his children. 
There is no service to himself that we can give. We 
may speak and sing of our love to God, but it is as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals if there be no 
accompaniment of action. We cannot help God in 
his creative and sustaining work—how many of his 
children in the world need just the gifts that are ours 
to supplement their own. What is it to God that we 
cry aloud all the day that we love him and praise 
him! How many of his children, it may be close at 
our hand, hunger and thirst for the gentle, sympa- 
thetic word that we might speak. 

We have the assurance of the Great Teacher that 
he who is faithful to these two commandments is not 


far from the kingdom of God. May it be given us to 
see that religion is personal communion with God, 
making all of life a holy sacrament; and service to 
our fellows, as the expression of our love, the only 
service permitted us to give to the Most High. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


“WHY STAND YE HERE ALL THE 
DAY IDLE?” 


From time to time reports reach us from other First- 
days schools within our limits, and we are glad when 
one gives evidence of an advancement in the work ,— 
in the way of a renewed interest or a larger at- 
tendance,—for these are words of encouragement and 
cheer to us all; but in the face of all this comes forci- 
bly to me the above query: “ Why stand ye here all 
the day idle?” 

I know not why this thought should so present 
itself, unless because of the countless numbers who 
are not in any First-day school, and who are most 
surely in need of instruction in spiritual truths. 

For the men and women who have grown up 
away from any religious teachings we cannot hope to 
do much, but the little children are not entirely hope- 
less. Why not try to secure these? It does seem to 
me we have room in all our First-day schools for one 
or more classes of the little street waifs, and from 
among the poorest of the poor! 

Some time after that noble work “a free kinder- 
garten ” was started in one of our small cities by a 
lovely Christian woman, I am told the father of one 
of the little boys approached the founder of the 
school, and with tears in his eyes, begged to thank 
her for what the“ kindergarten’’ had done for his 
home. 

It seems the little boy took to his home the train- 
ing, in manners and morals, he had there received, 
and taught it to his parents. Of a truth “a little 
child shall lead them!” If a“ free kindergarten ” 
can revolutionize the manners and morals of the 
home, how much more abundantly may the First-day 
school teachings, if given with the authority of Di- 
vinely led teachers, grow and develop under the in- 
fluence of the Lord’s power, and Christianize the 
home! Are we doing the whole work that lies in 
our power as First-day school workers ? 

Again let me query,What is the need of our First- 
day school? Even if we have a good attendance, 
have we not always room for a few more scholars ? 

What are some essentials for a successful First-day 
school? One important feature is earnestness. Espe- 
cially should teachers be in earnest, else it is impossi- 
ble to retain the interest and attention of the class. 
Again, punctuality in attendance is an essential. If a 
teacher be tardy the members of the class will feel 
excusable if they are tardy. If the teacher continues 
to absent herself from the class she}will soon find her 
scholars are following her example, hence regular at- 
tendance is another essential to success. 

In order to progress with the teaching, especially 
with the younger members of the school, it is im- 
portant, first, to secure the love and respect of the 
scholars, and to do this the teacher must;feel a per- 
sonal interest in each one; and, second,"to}keep as 





good order in the First-day school class as would be 
required during recitations in the common schools. 

Then, too, the class must be convinced that the 
teacher feels a proper reverence for sacred truths, 
else will its members soon show a flippancy in re- 
gard to Divine things that is truly painful. 

If our First-day school scholars themselves would 
awaken to an interest in securing a class from among 
the children who now do not attend any place of relig- 
ious worship, and help to interest and teach them in 
all that is good; and if the teachers and officers 
would earnestly take hold of the matter, I believe our 
First-day schools would grow and become a power in 
the land, and our hearts would not have to ache for 
so many little ones who are growing up in vice and 
misery and degradation, who now have no place to 
go to learn the beautiful lesson that our Master came 
into the world as mach for them as for us; who are 
too poor to attend the “Sunday schools” and 
“churches,” because they fear the laugh or sneer of 
disdain. Is it not pitiable that in all our beautiful 
churches there is not a home for these ? 

Is not the time almost here when we can go to 
these and make them feel that our First-day schools 
and ovr religion is as much for them as for the rich ? 
As much for the sinner as the saved? That it is the 
religion of Jesus,who said : “ Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every people”? And who 
just as truly said: “ Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye did it not to 
me.” 

Has not the time almost come when we can put 
on the armor of practical religion and go forth, put- 
ting our hands to the work and looking not back, for 
“Behold the fields are white unto harvest, but the 
laborers are few.” 

Then— 

Go forth! oh thou worker, into the broad field ; 

Take care of the harvest ; the Lord gives the yield. 

What matter if thou the result cannot see, 
So thou doest the work God requirest of thee? 

Then take up thy life-work, let it lead where it may, 

For the “ Lord of the harvest’ will show thee thy 
way. 
Mary Parry THorps. 

Third month 27, 1892. 


‘““ FORMS” AMONG FRIENDS:' 
“ Are Friends losing by not attending more to forms 


in our religious meetings?” 

In considering this sulject, is it meant that 
we are losing in membership, or that our strength is 
waning as an influence in the community? Our loss 
in the former is a natural result when the deaths ex- 
ceed the births, and the wise provision that we “ lay 
hands suddenly on no man” is carried out too rig- 
idly. The thought suggested in respect to the latter 
is toward the belief that no religious society is influ- 
ential or of much benefit unless its members are in 
a good degree consistent with its principles, and 
those convinced of ours should subject themselves to 
the Divine witness by a circumspect life and conduct. 


1An essay read at Abington First-day School Union, at 
Gwynedd, Fourth month 16, 1892. 
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By “not attending more to forms,” is it suggested 
that those forms which exist in our Society are not 
sufficiently observed, or that we should yield to those 
of other denominations? Providing that either is 
suggested, to the former I would reply by consider- 
ing our observances, and whether attention is given 
thereto. In religious worship we simply meet 
together to worship God in spirit according to direc- 
tion of the Holy Lawgiver, and exercise a care by 
loving one another. Here is the essence of true 
worship. According to that system of Truth as 
taught by Jesus, we professedly acknowledge the 
authority which directed his daily life. This simple 
form is not lacking in all the requirements of faithful 
and reverential worship. Its preservation was hedged 
about with a code of laws established as occasion re- 
quired which embody the conditions of love to man- 
kind and the outward expression of gratitude to Su- 
preme Authority. A very important law for the 
‘maintenance of the principles of Friends is that our 
religious meetings should be attended, a proof of 
willingness to consecrate a period of our life to its 
Author and Preserver. How is it observed? The 
main support to formal worship is the presence of 
members, as well as others, for their encouragement ; 
after that the observance of form. What more im- 
pressive ? What more elevating than an assembly 
of people in perfect silence? Away from excitement 
and the disquietude of the world, in what manner can 
we be brought nearer to our God in professional wor- 
ship than in perfect and awful silence, where the 
mechanical, the scientific, and even the intellectual 
blessings of man are all silenced before the Supreme 
Majesty of the Most High. I am led to think if this 
solemnity was properly fulfilled the reward would be 
much greater than it is. We are falling into the 
same condition of unrest which afflicts the world at 
present, and are not satisfied unless some form of at- 
traction draws us to the altar of worship. Claiming 
first consideration is a desire for outward ministry, 
and instead of a feeling of reverence being our 
weighty concern there is the unsettled feeling of ex- 
pectation and anxiety to pass the time by diverting 
the mind. Ministers fully convinced of that feeling 
on the part of others and oftentimes in a condition of 
disquietude themselves, aim to gratify that desire, 
not always considering the great responsibility of 
encroaching upon the season of silence which to an- 
other may be an opportunity of true worship. When 
seeking the mind of the Spirit of Truth, the mys- 
teries opened are often valuable words of encourage- 
ment and advice, but engaged in or lengthened be- 
yond the power of Truth, are stumbling blocks. The 
solemnity of worship often disturbed by disregarding 
the hour for gathering, shows a neglect which is a 
token of indifference, and likewise another proof of 
loss by not attending to form. To remind us of our 
duty on those occasions, the presence “ of those per- 
sons when circumstances permit,” whom we have 
chosen for our example is of great weight. These 
observances are all the forms we own ia the rites of 
religious worship, yet are not always attended to. 

If the thought suggests that we should adopt 
some of the forms of other denominations, I should 
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eatinais dissent. In 1 bebalf of the eae belief 
that our principles have leavened the whole religious 
organization, I am inclined to dispute, as those prin- 
ciples are the natural development of a progressive 
age, which the pioneers of this Society grasped con- 
temporaneously with a few of the intelligent and 
advanced minds of their day; but some of our forms 
and secular laws established and laid aside as condi- 
tions require, have had an influence which, if not 
leavening the whole body, have exerted a beneficial 
result in many ways, and if ever silent worship was 
needed it is undoubtedly needed now, which though 
not an age of religious excitement, is one of un- 
usual tension and expectancy. A scientific age dis- 
tracting in its various appliances, and overwhelming 
in its possibilities, and turning from which to the 
quiet forms of our Religious Society, is peculiarly 
comforting. In the fierce competition for superior 
accomplishments which churches are struggling to 
maintain, it is a credit to Friends if they will still 
observe their simple form of worship aud exhort 
others to it. It is necessary, probably, to lay aside 
some of the exclusive customs of both the Society 
and its individual members, which, I think has been 
a cause of loss. But it is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to enter upon the subject further than religious 
worship, and feel justified by my convictions in the 
feeling that attending more to forms would be better 
than attending to more forms. 
Bethayres, Pa. Evizasetuo W. Ety. 


HOME WORK FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


“ Wuar is the home duty toward the First-day school 
in regard to the preparations of the lesson ?” 

There is no “ royal road” to learning, either re- 
ligious or secular. The First-day school is, and should 
be, a moral and spiritual educator for the children 
who attend, and these principles of morality and 
truth which are the dawn of that spiritual growth 
for which we all pray, come only by watching and 
working. 

The lessons of the First-day school should be 
studied, then, the same as the lessons for the com- 
mon schools, What does it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? What will it 
profit a boy ora girl to gain an average of 100 per- 
centage for intellectual learning, if their moral and 
spiritual average is but 50 per cent.?” The home is 
the corner-stone of the world, and in it the lessons of 
truth, honesty, purity, obedience, reverence, and love 
should be taught. 

We want our children to have better intellectual 
advantages than we ourselves had, and we should 
want them to have better advantages for religious 
and spiritual growth. We tax their health in general 
and their eyes in particular to secure a proper 
amount of erudition, and we act wisely: but would it 
not be more wise to take a couple of hours per week 
from the preparation of work for the common schools 
for the work of the First-day school ? I think that 
it would. 


1An Essay read at the Concord First-day School Union, at 
West Chester, Pa., Fourth month 16, 1892, by William J. Hall. 


We parents must take the time to teach our chil- 
dren their First-day school lessons at home. We can 
always find time to do the things that please us, and 
we should not only be pleased, but we should love to 
renew our childhood by re-entering with our children 
into those solemn realms of thought that are to point 
out for them and for us that which is right, and that 
which is wrong. 

We must study with them the lesson leaves; we 
must hunt with them for references, and point with 
the finger of parental love to the truths set forth in 
the lessons and in the Bible; we must teach them to 
respect the teacher and reverence the good, whole- 
some, every-day truths found all through that Book. 
It is our duty to our children, as parents, and it is 
our duty to the First-day school teacher to whom we 
send them, that they go there prepared with the 
lesson. 

Parents, do not think that one hour spent in the 
school on the Sabbath-day will suffice to instill in the 
young a knowledge of moral conduct, of the princi- 
ples of the Society of Friends, and of the Bible, if 
we ourselves do not supplement the work, both as 
instructors and as exampies of that instruction. Let 
us not tell our children to go to meeting on meeting 
days and on all other days to run at will, but rather 
let us be an example for them for seven days in the 
week. The First-day school and the home are work- 
ing for the same end, and it is the duty of the home 
people to take an interest in the school by attending, 
when possible, by asking questions about the school 
of the children, and by giving the school and the 
teachers generous praise and friendly criticism when 
it is deserved. Encourage the children to tell you 
all that happens there. Ask them to remember 
what chapter in the Bible the superintendent read, 
what comments were made upon it, what watchword 
was to be remembered, and what books they took out 
of the library. 

Children are interested in the things that interest 
the older folks, and it is by showing our interest in 
the First-day school that we can secure their interest 
in the same direction. 

In the business of life we train and encourage our 
children to various pursuits and callings, giving much 
time and attention to their preparation for the chosen 
vocation; but how many of us study to lead, not 
drive, them in the way of our religious faith? It can 
be done only by teaching them to work in this direc- 
tion at home. Two happy evening hours a week 
with young and old under the family lamp, be it a 
tallow dip or an electric arc, will go a great way 
toward doing this. 

This home study of the First-day school lesson, of 
the principles of our Religious Society, and of the 
Bible, seems to me to be the thing necessary if we 
would have the home a happy place, the First-day 
school a bright place, and the meeting-house benches 
well filled on the First and other r days of the week. 


Has it never occurred to us, when surrounded by 
sorrows, that they may be sent to us only for our in- 
struction, as we darken the cages of birds when we 
wish to teach them to sing ?—Richter. 
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SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS AT REDSTONE. 
( Continued.) 


At Hopewell Monthly Meeting, held Fifth month 3, 
1779. 

“ Our esteemed Friend John Simpson, produced a 
few lines from the monthly meeting where he re- 
sides, informing us of their unity with his concern in 
joining us in that service of visiting of the Friends 
living at Redstone. 

“The case of Redstone coming weightily under 
our consideration, after some time spent thereon, 
we judge it right, that according to the direction of 
the yearly meeting to appoint a committee to unite 
with the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to visit them 
and report when ready. Therefore Enos Ellis, Rees 
Cadwallader, and Robert Haines are appointed for 
that trust.” 

“At Hopewell Monthly Meeting held Sixth month 
7, 1779. 

“ Rees Cadwallader, in behalf of the committee to 
visit Redstone, informed us that they all met the 
quarterly meeting’s committee, and after having a 
solid conference with them, it was thought best, when 
considering the difficulty in traveling in too large a 
company, would not be best at this time, Enos Ellis 
and Robert Haines were excused, and after they had 
been there, agreed, and reported to the quarterly 
meeting. 

“At Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Fairfax, Fifth month 21, 1779. 

“ The Friends appointed to visit Friends at Red- 
stone and thereaway, made the following report, viz.: 
‘Agreeably to appointment, we of the committee 
visited Friends on the west side of the Allegheny 
Mountains, in company with our esteemed friends 
John Simpson and Margaretta Cook. We visited 
their families and had four public meetings, in one 
of which we had a free conference relating to the 
affairs of Society, and are unanimously of the opin- 
ion that the further care of the quarterly meeting 
uniting with Hopewell Monthly Meeting may be of 
real use to them.” 

“* Signed : Casper Seybole, Joseph Wright.’ 
Which is left to be further considered at next meet- 
ing, and Friends are desired to attend to their feeling 
respecting those Eriends, that if truth should open 
the way for another visit to them, we may join with 
them.” 

“ At Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Warrington, Ninth month 20, 1779. 

“The case and circumstances of Friends settled 
at Redstone and thereaway coming under the solid 
consideration of this meeting, and feeling our minds 
drawn into sympathy with these Friends, and a real 
desire for their present and future happiness prevail- 
ing, Joseph Elgar, William Matthews, John Hough, 
Joseph Janney, and William Keersey are appointed 
to unite with Friends of Hopewell Monthly Meeting 
in another visit to them, in order more perfectly to 
understand their situation and proceed therein in 
all respects agreeable to the prompting of best wisdom 
and the sensation given for the help and strength of 
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that which may remain alive amongst them, and 
make a full and clear report of their services, and 
the situation and circumstances of these Friends to 
next or a succeeding meeting.” 

“At Hopewell Monthly Meeting, held Eleventh 
month 2, 1779. 

“The situation of Friends at Redstone coming 
under our solid consideration, it appearing to be the 
sense of this meeting that a committee be appointed 
to join the quarterly meeting’s committee in visiting 
of them in order to inspect into their situation, 
Mordecia Walker, Enos Ellis, and Robert Haines are 
appointed for that service, who are to make a report 
to next or a future meeting.” 

“ At Warrington and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Fairfax, Sixth month, 19, 1780. 

[This committee’s report is the same as the one 
following, from Hopewell, Eleventh month 30, but 
not so full.) Signed, John Hough, Wm. Matthews, 
Jos. Elgar, and Jos. Janney. 

“At Hopewell Monthly Meeting, held Ninth 
month 4, 1780. 

“The situation of Redstone coming under our 
notice respecting the receiving of their certificates, 
which after the matter being duly considered it ap- 
pears to be the mind of Friends that a committee be 
appointed to consider into their conduct since their 
obtaining certificates from the monthly meetings 
from whence they came, and also to visit Nathan 
Hall, Uriah Coleson, Margaret Crawford, and Eliza- 
beth Jenkinson, they having requested some consid- 
erable time ago to come into membership with 
Friends, and also to take it under their consideration 
what might be best and most to the reputation of 
Truth. Respecting their holding of meeting, Enos 
Ellis, Mordecai Walker, Michael Shion, Abel Walker, 
and Thomas McClun are appointed in service, who 
are desired to proceed therein as best wisdom may 
direct, and make report thereof to next or a future 
meeting. 

“At Hopewell Monthly Meeting, held Eleventh 
month 30, 1780. 

“The Friends appointed to visit Friends at Red- 
stone made the following report: That they had vis- 
ited all the Friends that have obtained certificates, 
with divers other families, and inspected into their 
conduct, and where disorder appeared, either by 
their own confession, or by information from others, 
have endeavored to take the necessary care 
therein, in order to bring them to a right sense 
thereof, and be reconciled to each other; and have 
visited Nathan Hall, Uriah Coleson, Margaret Craw- 
ford, and Elizabeth Jenkinson, and upon inspection 
and considering their situation and circumstances, 
agreed that they might be received. All which this 
meeting concurs with, and receives them into mem- 
bership. 

“ The Friends appointed to visit Friends at Red- 
stone, etc., made the following report, viz.: We of 
the committee appointed by the quarterly meeting to 
visit the Friends settled westward of the Allegheny 
Mountains have attended to the service ; nad several 
conferences with them, and inspected into their situa- 
tion, numbers, and the meetings from whence they 












came. We find that there are seventeen families mem- 
bers of our Society, eight women and children whose 
husbands have nat a right, one man whose wife and 
children have not, and six young men, amounting in 
the whole to upwards of one hundred and fifty per- 
sons, that have a right of membership amongst us. 
Many of the children are grown up to the state of 
men and women, and some of them appear hopeful. 
They are not settled so near and compact together as 
would have been pleasant to us, yet we have a com- 


fortable hope that divers among them are concerned | 


to seek of an improvement in the Truth. We, there- 
fore, unanimously agree to report as our sense that it 
would be best for the Hopewell Monthly Meeting to 
observe the directidhs of the Yearly Meeting in re- 
ceiving of certificates from all such as shall produce 
them. Whereupon it don’t appear they have mis- 
conducted since their removal from the meeting they 
belonged to, which is nevertheless submitted to the 
quarterly meeting. 

“ Signed, John Hough, William Matthews, Joseph 
Elgar, Joseph Janney. 

‘*N. B.—We made out a list of names of all the 
heads of families, and the monthly meeting they re- 
spectively belong to, or came from, ready to deliver 
to Hopewell Monthly Meeting which being read and 
considered in this meeting, is agreed to, and as it ap- 
pears by the report that Friends thereaway have not 
settled so nearly together as would have been pleas- 
ing to Friends, it is now earnestly recommended to 
the several monthly meetings, belonging to the quar- 
terly, timely tolabor with such as may incline to re- 


move their habitation from place to place, that they | 


may have the solid sense of their Friends, agreeably 
to the good order established among them. 

“ Extracted from the minutes of Warrington and 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, held at Fairfax, the 19th 
of Sixth month, 1780. 

“ WiLiiaM Martruews, Clerk at this time.” 
(To be Continued.) 


MEETING OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue Yearly Meeting’s Committee on the John M. 
George Bequest held a meeting on Sixth-day of last 
week, the 22d instant. The report of the sub-com- 
mittee on the “Scope and Character” of the school 
was received, and it released. The report recom- 
mended the erection, now, of a single building, or | 
one building with a semi-detached additional struc- | 
ture, of such plan and dimensions as would permit 
expansion, hereafter, as the needs of the school de- 
veloped, on either the ‘‘separate ” or the “ congre- 
gate” system. A building committee was appointed, 
and also a nominating committee to propose names 
of a committee on grounds, and to define its duties. | 

The building committee is composed as follows: | 
George Watson, William P. Bancroft, Susan W. Lip- | 
pincott, Annie Cooper, Clayton Conrow, Robert L. | 
Pyle, Edmund Webster. 


MEN get rich because they love money ; they be- 
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come wise because they love knowledge, and they 
become good only when they love God. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. 

Ir frequently happens that opportunities offer for the 
purchase of Friends’ works not already in our ex- 
cellent collection, or for autograph letters and other 
documents concerning early Friends, which we 
should possess, but of which we cannot avail our- 
selves from lack of the necessary money, as the li- 
brary has no funds for its extension, for binding its 
pamphlets, or for other uses connected with the care 
and preservation of what it has gathered together 

during the past twenty years. 

A small sum annually at the disposal of the libra- 
rian would enable him to secure monthly the most 
desirable of the books he finds offered for sale, and 
would tend tothe steady gathering in of the most 
important of the early writings, and to the securing 
of at least representative works of most of those 
whose writings relate to Friends. 

Two Friends in New York are making an effort to 
secure some money for this purpose, and with re- 
sults which it is hoped will enable us to send out 
several orders for books this spring, and by fall to 
have several important accessions to the shelves. 

If other Friends, who have visited the library, or 
who have knowledge of what it contains, and who 
appreciate its value, will kindly send an occasional 
contribution, many rare and interesting volumes will 
find their way to our shelves and help to make 
more complete our collection, which would other- 
wiee go elsewhere and in some cases be irretrievably 
out of our reach. A. B. 

[The circular sent out by the two Friends to whom 
Prof. Beardsley refers was printed last week.—Eps.] 


PENITENCE. 

How shall we be penitent for the wrong which we 
have done? By a sacrifice of the outward? Not nec- 
essarily. By agrowth of the inward? Yes. How 
beautiful will all God’s manifestations become, if we 
have the right spirit within us. It is only when our 
inward eye is filled with color, that we can see the 
beauty of color around us; it is only when our in- 
ward ear is filled with harmonies, that we can have 
the music of nature; it is only when our heart is 
filled with love that we are prepared to feel and un- 
derstand the boundless glories of God’s love. 

When we have purified our inward or true selves, 
we must give as well as take, for “He who would 
grow in wisdom, must give wisdom; he who would 
grow in love, must give love; he who would grow in 
power of spirit, must give out power of spirit.” 

BELIEVE and trust. Through stars and suns, 
Through life and death, through soul and sense, 
His wise, paternal purpose runs ; 
The darkness of His providence 
Is star-lit with benign intents. 


I know He is, and what He is, 

Whose one great purpose is the good 
Of all. I rest my soul on His 

Immortal Love and Fatherhood ; 

And trust Him, as His children should. 
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LOVE AND THE LAW. 


THERE is a great truth in the now commonly accepted 
axiom that love is the supreme good. The one thing 
to be sought as the crown of all gifts from the hand 
of the Father; the chief of all blessings and a part 
even of God himself. When it is made perfect it is 
to cast out all fear, therefore its perfection is a height 
of attainment greatly to be desired. 

But in this desire to possess love there is such 
eagerness on the part of some that they are not will- 
ing to endure any restraint. Crude conceptions of 
this truth lead parents into the weakness of too great 
indulgence. But law must come first, and with law 
there is the element of fear. The child must first 
learn obedience to the laws of its nature, else it is in 
constant danger. There must be a wholesome fear 
of penalties that come from disregarded laws. Fear 
is one of the good tutors to bring the untrained 
forces of the child-nature to submit themselves to 
something higher. And it is step by step that there 
is recognized a power within greater than the visible 
members of the body without, and over which it 
must have control if love is to reign supreme. 

Yet there is a perpetual outcry for fear to be elim- 
inated, for law to be suspended, and to let love alone 
govern. Not recognizing the fact that it is obedience 
to law that is to bring that love that is of God, it 
sometimes happens that with exceptionally fine na- 
tures in both parent and child there appears little 
need for any law, and fear seems an unknown qual- 
ity; but with the average of humanity, there is 
need of a law that will serve as a check upon the ex- 
cessive development of any one propensity, till all 
can be given an equal chance to grow and strengthen. 
When this law is administered with wisdom there 
will be developed from within the child that which 
enab!es him to withstand any pressure of evil from 
without, and he becomes a law unto himself and 
needs not for his use the outward laws, for love has 
triumphed and he walks among men self-governed. 
Yet he suffers the restraining laws of his home, of 
his land, to endure for the sake of those not so well 
prepared as he to do without them. And this he 
does with a happy submission, not feeling the pres- 
sure of that from which obedience has set him free. 

We must, therefore, plead for a training that is 


' 


| not weak in the direction of law,—that obedience to 


it may come first. Mingle with it all the love possi- 


| ble, but let the youth, when set free, show to the 


world they are strong in self-government because of 
learning obedience first. Then love can triumph 
over the law, for it will partake of the nature of the 


| Supreme Love. 


} Charlotte Biddle, 


BIRTHS. 

BEITLER.—At West Grove, Chester county, Pa., 17th of 
Fourth month, 1892, to Luman and Anna R. Beitler, a son, 
who is named J. Horace. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At Fallsington, Pa.,Third month 
21, 1892, to David and Anna R. Satterthwaite, a son who 
has been named Charles David. 


MARRIAGES. 

BUCHEY—WEBSTER.—Fourth month 18, 1892, at 
the residence of the bride’s father, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Edward L. Buchey, son of Helen F. and the late Joseph 
J. Buchey, and Mary M., daughter of Edmund and the 
late Rebecca N. ‘Vebster; all of Philadelphia. 

CRAIG—DRINKHOUSE.—At Girard avenue meeting- 
house, Fourth month 19, 1892, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, John C., son of Sarah 
P. Shreiner, and the late George Craig, Jr., and Mary R., 
daughter of Rebecca A., and the late Andrew J. Drinkhouse. 

HANCOCK—KIRBY.—At Friends’ meeting-house, at 
17th street and Girard avenue, on Fourth month 13, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia heid at Race street, Thornton C. Hancock to Anna 8. 
Kirby, both of Philadelphia. 

MILLER —LIPPINCOTT. — At the residence of the 
bride’s father, Fourth month 19, 1892, under the care of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J., 
Charles Cooper Miller, of Philadelphia, son of the late 
William H. and Elizabeth A. Miller, and Hetty Coale, 
daughter of Ezra and the late Anna Suttton Lippincott, of 
Riverton, N. J 

MOORE.—DUELL.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, George H. and Lydia B. Duell, Third month 30, 
1892, under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, Asa, 
son of Hope L. and the late Benjamin L. Moore, to Mary C. 
Duell, all of Mullica Hill, N. J. 

MORRELL—HARROP.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, No. 1735 Oxford street, on Fourth month 21, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, Philadelphia, Ralph W. Morrell, of Boston, Mass., to 
Mary E. Harrop, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

CONROW.—At Germantown, Fourth month 20, 1892, 
infant daughter of Howard F. and Eliza- 
beth B. Conrow, members of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

HOOPES.—At his residence, 
county, Pa., on Fourth month 9, 1892, Morton L. Hoopes, in 
the 42d year of ‘his age; son of F. Pratt and Abigail 
Hoopes, of West Chester, Pa. Interment at London Grove. 

IFILL.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, 
Fourth month 21, 1892, Anna C., wife of Samuel Ifill, and 
daughter of James and Mary E. Childs. Interment from 
the residence of her brother-in-law, T. Ellwood Livezey, 
at Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


near Russellville, Chester 
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MIDDLETON.—Fourth month 16, 1892, of diphthe- | 
ria, Edward T., son of Joseph S. and Harriet H. Middle- | 


ton, of Crosswicks, N. J., in his 25th year. 

MORRIS.—At her home, near Alliance, Ohio, Fourth 
month 10, 1892, Ellen Morris, widow of William Morris, 
and daughter of Jacob and Margaret Thomas, formerly of 
Adams county, Pa., in the 78th year of her age. 

She possessed much intellectual capacity, and mani- 
fested great interest in the various reforms of the time. 
She leaves a number of appreciative friends to cherish her 
memory. H. 

SHREVE.—At Columbus, N. J., Fourth month 21, 1892, 
Charles N. Shreve, aged 69 years; a valuable member of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

THORN.—At Hainesport, N. J., Fourth 
1392, Sarah W. Thorn, in her 79th year. 


month 20, 


TYSON.—On Third month 26, 1892, Anna Mary Tyson, | 


daughter of the late Joseph C. and Emaline M. Tyson, in 


the 45th year of her age; a member of Abington Monthly | 


Meeting of Friends. 
WALTER.—At Concord, Delaware county, Pa., Fourth 
month 20, 1892, Nathaniel Walter, in his 77th year. 
WILLIAMS.—Fourth month 23, 1892, Jacob T. Wil- 
liams, in his 81st’ year. Interment from his residence, 
1513 Arch street, Philadelphia, on the 27th. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A sUB-COMMITTEE of the Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee (Philadelphia) met with Friends of Read- 
ing on the 24th instant. Those appointed were not 
all present, one not being well enough to be with 
them. The places of these were filled by others who 
felt drawn to attend, Samuel Sharpe, of Camden, 
N. J., among them. 

The meeting, which is usually very small, was 
rather larger than common. The spoken word was 
listened to with close attention, and much satisfac- 
tion was expressed at the close, with the company 
of Friends, whose coming and labor among them was 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The appointed meeting h ld in the afternoon was 
much larger than the morning gathering, many who 
are not Friends being in attendance. The word of 
exhortation and encouragement flowed freely to the 
instruction,and, it is believed, to the comfort of many 
hearts, among whom were those who seldom hear 
the simple truths of the Gospel as understood by 
Friends, so forcibly presented. 

The few earnest members of the Society who re- 
main in Reading and its vicinity, need the sympathy 
and care of the larger body, and these stated visits 
are a great encouragement to them to continue faith- 
ful. There are doubtless some living in the vicinity 
who have their membership elsewhere. If these 
would bring their certificates there and join heartily 
in the work of keeping aloft the standard of truth 
as we understand it, there would arise, we believe, 
under the Divine blessing, a renewed life and vigor 
asthe result. The exhortation goes forth: “ Breth- 
ren, think on these things.” L. 


RELIGION out of its place in a human life is the 
most miserable thing inthe world. Thereis nothing 
that requires so much to be kept in its place, and its 
place is—first.— Drummond. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 18. 
FirtH MONTHS 8, 1892. 
DELIGHT IN GOD'S HOUSE. 
GOLDEN TEXT.--Biessed are they that dwellin thy house.— 
Psalm 84: 4. 
READ Psalm & : 1-12. 
Tus beautiful psalm sets forth the gladness with 
which the writer engaged in the worship of Jehovah. 
It is in the interest we take in public worship that 
we manifest the depth of our feeling and our desire 
for its maintenance. No one who truly unites in the 
services of the church can feel satisfied to be absent 
from public worship. It may be plain and simple, 
as is our own, and without any form except the sim- 
ple act of sitting together in silent waiting, or it may 
be with songs of praise and voice of supplication. 
In whatever form we have been accustomed to 
gather, if there is a love to thus meet, we will not al- 
low our place to be vacant when it is possible to fulfill 
the obligation, “ Present your bodies a living sacri- 


| fice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reason- 


able service.” (Romans 12: 1.) 

How amiable are thy tabernacles, etc. The word 
amiable is used in a different sense from that in 
which we now use it; in its present significance it is 
applied to persons, and not to things; but we can well 
understand the psalmist’s meaning. The pleasant as- 
sociations connected with coming together for Divine 
worship are referred to. 

Blessed are they that dwell in thy house. The men 
who served at the altar, the priests and the singers, 
had their times of special service, and formed the 
several courses connected with the temple ritual. It 
is of these that the psalmist speaks. 

A day in thy courts, etc. This is the test of true de- 
votion ; a day spent in the way that leads to true 
peace, and is soul-satisfying, is worth a thousand that 
bring no return in the best things of the spirit. 

A door-keeper in the house of my God. To bea door- 
keeper was a menial service, and could then, as now, 
be performed by one of little ability, but to dwell in 
tents was to be on an equality with the leaders and 
rulers. The figure is intended to convey the thought 
that it is better to occupy the lowest and humblest 
place among those whose “ delight is in the law of 
the Lord,” than to sit with the great and the rich in 
the tents of wickedness—to associate with those who 
have no thought of God, and their accountability to 
him. 

The Lord God is a sun and a shield. A sun to give 
light to the path of all those who walk in the way of 
his requiring; a shield to protect the soul that puts 
his trust and confidence in the promises of salvation. 
Surely with such light, such watchful care, we need 
not stray from the Divine enclosure, or fear what the 
world may have in store for us. 


TOPIC: GOD'S HOUSE. 

Where is God’s house? Perhaps each one will 
give a different answer. As said the woman of Sa- 
maria, “ Our fathers worshiped in this mountain, and 
ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship,” so we say this, that, or the other 
place is God’s house, and there he should be wor- 








shiped. Is it wise to confine him to any place? 
Friends have always objected to calling any house of 
worship “ The Lord’s House,” feeling that anywhere 
that we worship him is his house. They feel that in 
all places it is possible to hold communion with his 
Holy Spirit, and to worship him. Could we realize 
this, how would our every-day duties become glori- 
fied to us, our daily trials exalted, and our lives sanc- 
tified. How we would realize that nothing is trifling 
that affects our character : 
“Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 

Every duty, however small, we would strive faith- 
fully to perform rather than mar the beauty of God’s 
house. 

“ Ye are the temples of the living God.” This is 
a serious thought also for each of us to ponder,—not 
only everywhere around us, but in ourselves does 
God dwell. Shall we defileGod’stemple? Shall we, 
by indulgence, bring disease into our bodies? Shall 
we allow strong drink to debase God’stemple? Shall 
we allow impure thoughts to have a place there? 
Shall they poison the springs of life, and defile his 
image ? 

We need more earnestness, more devotion in con- 
sidering these things. We need strength to over- 
come temptation, exact attention to slight indica- 
tions of duty, and resolute determination to make 
ourselves worthy of God's indwelling. So shall we 
reach higher and higher into a purer and better at- 
mosphere, where we can continually comprehend 
more and more what he would have us to do. If 
“faithful in a few things” we shall “ be made ruler 
over more.” As he dwells in our hearts, he is ever 
ready to help us, whenever we desire to do right, and 
by constant living in accord with his laws we attain 
“the peace of God which passeth understanding.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The 84th Psalm is one of twelve that are dedicated 
to the Sons of Korab, who formed an important 
branch of the singers in the worship of the temple 
(2d Chronicles 20:19). There are several of the name 
of Korah mentioned in the early history of the de- 
scendants of Abraham, but the one from whom the 
singers descended was the family of Kohath, the 
second son of Levi and the grandfather of Moses and 
Aaron. 

This psalm is not now regarded as having been 
written by David, but is believed to have been com- 
posed in a later age perhaps,during the reign of Heze- 
kiah, and compiled with others which form Book 3d 
(73 to 89 inclusive) during the reign of Josiah, for 
the Temple Service. 

When or by whom the rythmic beauty of this 
psalm found expression need not claim our thought 
at this time. It breathes the same spirit of loyalty 
to Jehovah and devotion to his service, that so fully 
characterized the psalms of David. The strength 
imparted to those who are in the highway leading to 
Zion, who delight in the worship of the sanctuary, 
has been known experimentally by multitudes, who 
find in these exalted utterances of the true wor- 
shipers of those distant'times, fitting language to give 
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expression to similar feelings of thanksgiving and 
praise that struggle for utterance within themselves, 
Who that in joining in public worship has felt how 
good it is to be there, has not measurably united in 
the declaration,“ A day in thy courts is better than 
a thousand, I had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of my God than to dwell in the tents of wicked. 
ness.” 

We live under a vastly different form of social and 
civil life, our habits have little correspondence to 
those of three thousand years ago, our methods of 
expression differ,and our whole civilization is in 
marked contrast with the civilization of that early 
age, yet in those things that relate to the spiritua|! 
life, the feelings and emotions that represent our re- 
lations to the Divine Being, we can go no deeper, 
can rise no higher, than the heights and depths that 
marked the progress of these worthies of old, who 
found God very near to all those who called upon 
him in truth, and as willing to forgive the penitent 
tranegressorthen as now. The true worshiper, who 
has felt the blessedness of assembling in his courts 
with others of like aspiration, will not willingly, or 
thoughtlessly,be absent from so reasonable a service. 
Such have always found the closing thought, 
“ Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee,” a truth in 
their own experience. 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF TH )MAS E, HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 

NOTES OF AN EASTERN TRIP.—IV. 
Leavina New York city on Seventh-day, we arrived 
in Philadelphia about five o’clock p.m. In an hour 
we took a train out to Swarthmore, about eleven 
miles from the city; we were met here by Thomas 
Hall,at whose pleasant home we remained, by invita- 
tion, for the week. We were glad to have this op- 
portunity to visit and converse upon subjects of ma- 
terial interest with two of the editors of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JoURNAL. On First-day morning we at- 
tended the gathering of the students, professors, and 
Friends who reside here, in the pleasant meeting- 
house belonging to the College, and erected near the 
main building. A chapter of Scripture was read by 
President De Garmo, sentiments were given by mem- 
bers of the college classes, and on this occasion a pa- 
per was read by the Dean, Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
after which a season of silence was observed so that 
any one desiring to speak may have the opportunity. 
After the meeting,we attended a small neighborhood 
First-day school in the meeting-house. William J. 
Hall, Superintendent of Swarthmore College, was 
in charge. A portion of the college students re- 
mained to these exercises. By invitation of the Dean, 
we took tea in the great dining-hall of the College, 
and were delighted with the order and management 
as well as the excellent fare provided for the stu- 
dents. The large room, beautifully lighted and en- 
livened by many voices in undertone, presented a 
cheery aspect. After tea the students repaired to the 
parlor, where an hour was spent socially, and at the 
close permission was granted me to make a few ob- 
servations on the reasons why the Society of Friends 
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object to the use of music in meetings for worship, 
and to ask a few questions answering the same from 
my standpoint. 

Swarthmore College is beautifully located on a 
high and commanding position, with ample grounds 
attached, which in summer must present a pleasing 
prospect. Here, a few hundred feet from the College, 
is the old “ West House,’ the early home of the cele- 
brated painter, Benjamin West, and it was here that 
he sketched the baby’s face as it lay in its cradle 
with so much resemblance as to show to his mother 
the signs of the genius that afterwards developed. 
The College building and equipment are of a high 
order with excellent laboratories and machinery for 
the attainment of a scientific education. We found 
here a museum and library of literature of ancient 
Friends and relics, which we would have been grati- 
fied to have examined more at length. 

On Second-day, in company with Lydia Hall, we 
took the train for West Chester, about fifteen miles 
west of Swarthmore. We visited the State Normal 
School, which is located here, and dined with a ven- 
erable Friend, Philip P. Sharples, who owns the fin- 
est private museum and collection of Indian relics 
that we remember to have seen. After dinner, in 
company with our host, we attended the quarterly 
meeting of ministers and elders of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting. The meeting was quite well attended 
by elderly persons, most of whom were strangers to 
us, but we were made to feel at home and among 
friends by the kindly welcome extended. 

The answers to the queries brought a deep exer- 
cise over some minds present, which was sympathiz- 
ingly entered into by the members of the meeting, 
relative to the duties of the members of this meeting 
extending care and instruction to their families. We 
were pleasantly entertained at the home of William 
P. and Frances L. Sharples for the night, and on 
Third-day attended Concord Quarterly Meeting, held 
in the large meeting-house in West Chester. There 
assembled at this time the largest body of Friends 
that I ever met with in the capacity of a meeting. I 
was especially struck with the absence of youth and 
those just entering young manhood and womanhood, 
never having been in a quarterly meeting with so 
small a proportion of young people in attendance. 
The query continually forced itself to the mind, 
Where are the future standard-bearers to come from 
if they are not now in training. The father of Napo- 
leon recognized the importance of early training, 
when he had him walking his beat as a common sol- 
dier at the age of seven years. And in looking back 
over my own life I recognize that it was impressions 
made at theage of five to seven years that have held 
me as a magnet to the Society I love and the associa- 
tions which have been helpful to my better life. 

Joel Birdsall, of Indiana, and Lydia H. Price, of 
Germantown, Pa., (formerly, for many years a resi- 
dent in West Chester), were in attendance, both of 
whom had messages for the meeting. At the close 
of the meeting for worship the shutters were closed, 
which seemed odd to me after associating with our 
Western meetings where the custom has altogether 
changed. The meeting for business on the men’s 
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side was transacted with order and life. At the close 
the shutters were opened to accommodate a concern 
on the part of Joel Birdsall, and for the report of a 
joint committee on the organization of a youth’s 
meeting. 

We dined after meeting with John Hall, uncle of 
Thomas H. Hall, and then took the train back to 
Swarthmore, passing through some very picturesque 
scenery, and an excellent farming country with good 
farm buildings and improvements. 

On Fourth-day we went to Philadelphia, made a 
short call at Friends’ book-store, and attended the 
mid-week meeting at Race street. This was an in- 
spiring occasion, as the meeting is composed of the 
school children, about twelve hundred in number, 
with perhaps a score of elderly people in attendance. 
I thought how encouraging it would be if all our 
meetings could be as prompt and orderly in gather- 
ing. In five minutes from the time they first began 
to enter all were seated and silence reigned. I could 
but feel that here was a field on the proper culture 
of which much depended, and a strong yearning 
came over me that these young lives might be nour- 
ished by receiving food adapted to their youthful 
condition. 

After meeting we made a short call at the InreL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL Office, and met here two more 
of the editors, dined with Spencer and Louisa 
Roberts and took the train for Clarksboro, N. J., 
about 14 miles from the city. The evening was 
pleasantly spent with an old acquaintance, Jonathan 
Roberts, formerly a member of Marietta Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa, and his wife. 

Next day, in company with Spencer Roberts, we 
attended Abington Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Abington, 10 miles from the city. This was alsoa 
large meeting, and again I was struck with the ab- 
sence of the young who largely compose many of our 
Western meetings. Are we thoughtful enough to en- 
courage our children to look forward to our quarterly 
meetings as seasons of interest and profit, and to 
provide a way for their attendance not only when 
held in our own neighborhoods, but when a sacrifice, 
if needs be, on our parts, may be the means of inter- 
esting those who possibly later on we will character- 
ize as uninterested in the affairs of society? This 
meeting was a deeply interesting one, being ad- 
dressed by Isaac Hicks, of Long Island, Joel Birdsall, 
of Indiana, Ellison and David Newport, and some 
others whose names I did not learn. The shutters 
were closed, the queries read and answered, eliciting 
expression on the weakness of attendance of some 
of the smaller meetings. Earnest counsel was given 
and desires expressed for renewed life. 

The mighty river soon becomes stagnant when 
the springs and rivulets of our little home meetings 
begin to dry up. It has been a problem to me how 
any can afford to do without the aid and helpfulness 
of the home meetings in the growth of the higher 
spiritual life. This subject is not merely an abstract 
one, but intimately connected with the practical con- 
cerns of human life. After dinner with Charles F. 
Wilson, where we met and became acquainted with 
a number of Friends, we returned to the city and 
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thence to Swarthmore, where, after a pleasant night 
at the Hall mansion we bade adieux to Swarthmore 
and the friends there. 

Next day, in company with Thomas Hall and 
Spencer Roberts, we visited the Zodlogical Gardens of 
Philadelphia, where is to be seen the finest collection 
of animals, birds, and reptiles in the United States. 
In the afternoon we met with some members of the 
Literature Committee of the general conference, in 
the parlor of Race street meeting-house. 

After a very enjoyable evening in the company of 
our friends, Robert M. Janney, Spencer and Louisa 
Roberts, we took a sleeping-car on the Pennsylvania 
railroad, and the following morning found ourselves 
nearing the city of Pittsburg, and about ten o’clock 
on Seventh-day we reached the town of Columbiana, 
Ohio, where I was born and spent the early years of 
my life. We spent a week in this county, visiting 
friends and relatives. We attended Salem Particular 
Meeting on First-day and the Quarterly Meeting the 
following Seventh-day, both of which were very 
small, made more so by the loss of a number of its 
valued members by death during the winter. 

From there we went to Huntington, Indiana, 
where we spent a few days with my wife’s relatives, 
and then a few days in sight-seeing in Chicago. 
While there we attended Chicago Meeting of 
Friends on First-day, and made a short visit at the 
homes of Jonathan and Hannah A. Plummer, and 
Thomas and Mary Poulson. Leaving Chicago, we 
reached our own Iowa home in safety, finding all had 
gone well during our absence. 

With thankful hearts to the Father of all good 
and to the many dear friends everywhere who made 
our visit a continuous enjoyment, we close the record, 
trusting it may not have been entirely without in- 
terest to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, 


State Center, Iowa. B. F, Nicuo1s. 


FRIENDS AT WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. 


The Friends of Webster City, Ia, after a caref ul 
consideration of their particular needs, have organ- 
ized themselves into a society to be known as 
“ Friends’ Social Conference,” the object of which is 
the investigation and consideration of our principles 
and testimonies. 

The first meeting was held at the residence of 
Griffith E. Coale, on First-day, the 17th inst. The 
subject selected for consideration was “ George Fox, 
and the state of the religious world in his day.” 
Thos. E. Hogue read a carefully prepared paper, 
followed by remarks and questions and a few recita- 
tions by the juvenile representation present, and the 
enterprise was felt to be successfully inaugurated. 
Thos. E. Hogue is Superintendent, Eliwood P. 
Cooper, Secretary, and the Conference meets on the 
third First-day in each month at 3.30 p. m. 


I ENTREAT you to try to train yourself to this de- 
pendence on the inner voice, then all your life will 
gradually become a prayer. You may suffer, but a 
peaceful suffering is only half a suffering.—Fénelon. 


THE GENEVA AWARD AND ARBITRATION, 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


| An editorial in your number of Fourth month 9 


suggests what may be an unfortunate condition of 
opinion in England and the United States in regard 
to the award of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration 
on the “Alabama Claims.” In neither country has 
it given satisfaction: the English think it excessive; 
the Americans think it insufficient. Both views are 
damaging to the cause of Arbitration ; for if the tri- 
bunal gave twice too much or five times too little, 
the error would equally discredit arbitration. Be- 
lieving that the award was as nearly just as human 
wisdom could make it under the circumstances, | 
conceive I shall be doing a service by showing that 
both these opinions are founded upon ignorance or 
misapprehension of facts. 

The British Friend says that the award of the 
Geneva Tribunal is supposed to be “ unfair and ex- 
cessive, as proved by the asserted fact that the au- 
thorities in Washington have been unable to find 
rightful claimants for a large portion of the money.” 
This “asserted fact” is untrue. As stated by Sena- 
tor Frye in his letter which you printed, the money 
received under the award was not sufficient to pay 
all the claims that were proved up, in consequence 
of which fact some claimants, the last comers, had to 
submit to a reduction and were only paid in part, pro 
rata. The misapprehension arose no doubt from the fact 
that the claims were allowed by two successive courts : 
the first awards amounted to less than ten millions, 
and have been erroneously supposed to be the only 
one. People have overlooked the fact that a second 
list of allowed claims swallowed up the rest of the award. 

Nor must this deticiency be put to the discredit 
of arbitration. The treaty provided that if Great 
Britain should be found liable, a board of assessors 
should sit to examine every claim and determine 
the amounts, or the Geneva Tribunal might award a 
gross sum to be received by the United States in full 
satisfaction. The United States agent asked for the 
gross sum, and gave such data as he could for the 
estimate he made. The British arbitrator said this 
was wholly conjectural and unreliable, but he agreed 
with the American that it was best to close the 
whole thing up, as between the nations; and it was 
done. No one dreamed that the amount could be at 
all near exactness, but both sides agreed it should be 
80 settled. 

As for the assertions on the American side that 
the award did not cover a fifth or a tenth of the 
damage caused to the government “in its general 
capacity ” (as distinct from individuals), the import- 
ant fact is that it was not intended by the Tribunal 
to cover such damage. The national claims were 
specifically presented, and specifically rejected by 
the Tribunal. They were specified thus (in Papers 
Relating to the Treaty of Washington. Published by 
the State Departmentin six volumes. Vol. I., p. 185): 

“1. The claims for direct losses growing out of the 
destruction of vessels and cargoes by the insurgent 
cruisers. 

“2. The national expenditures in pursuit of those 
cruisers. 
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“3, The loss in the transfer of the American com- 
mercial marine to the British flag. 

“4. The enhanced payments of insurance. 

“5, The prolongation of the war and the addition 
of alarge sum tothe cost of the war and the sup- 
pression of the rebellion.” 

Of these items the 3d, 4th, and 5th, were considered 
by the tribunal on the 19th of June, 1872, and unani- 
mously rejected, as not sustained by the principle of 
international law. (Papers, etc., vol. iv., p. 19.) 
Our own arbitrator, Charles Francis Adams, con- 
curred in this decision. The second item was re- 
jected on the same grounds at the session of August 
29th, by a majority vote, 3 to 2; of course Mr. Adams 
was one of the minority on this vote (Papers, etc., 
Vol.iv., p. 43). After this nothing remained except 
the claims of the owners of vessels and cargoes 
specified in item 1, and our government expressly 
accepted the decision on its claims as final and con- 
clusive, and so informed the Tribunal. (Papers, etc., 
Vol. iv., p. 21.) 

After this it seems to me hardly fair for any 
American to say that the United States have not 
been compensated for one-tenth or one-fifth of the 
damages caused by Great Britain. Such an expres- 
sion implies that they have been compensated in 
part, and consequently that their claims are just. 

Our complaint was not that Great Britain had 
ever done any wrong, but that she had not been sufli- 
ciently diligent in preventing her subjects from 
doing us wrong by selling the Confederates appli- 
ances for war. Those who wish to see what can be 
said in excuse of such negligence should read what 
our Secretaries of State have said when we were 
charged with allowing “ fillibustering ” expeditions 
to sail from our ports against Cuba and other places. 
What Mr. Webster said in defense of our sending 
arms to the Texan insurgents, and what Mr. Seward 
said in defense of our selling cavalry horses (in 1862) 
to Maximilian’s army invading Mexico; and what 
publicists, including our own, have said about the 
right of ship-builders to sell vessels to any who 
would buy them. But the preponderance of opin- 
ion is that vessels stand on rather a different footing 
from other military supplies. So the Geneva Tribu- 
nal thought ; and though it did not declare what was 
the basis of its award, and though the sum awarded 
was received by the United States as full satisfaction 
of all the claims, national and individual, that had 
been or could have been presented,enough appears in 
the proceedings to show that the amount was based 
solely on the amount of individual claims before the 
Tribunal, and nothing was “intended” for the 
Government. Jno. D. McPHerson. 

Washington, D. C. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL: HENRY M. 
LAING’S VISIT. 


WHEN great events occur, it is natural to want others 
to know of them, and share the pleasure with our- 
selves. The great event of the season with us has 
been a visit from Henry M. Laing and wife. Now 
that it has passed, it seems almost like a dream, so 
many years have we longed for it, and hoped for it, 
and so very unexpectedly did it come at last. Never 
before have we known any good to come out of the 
“grippe,” such a bad name has it won for itself; but in 
this case it seems to have been thus overruled; as 
nothing else, perhaps, would have moved our guests 
to come to thisSouthland. At least, nothing has in 
all these years. 

An unexpected visit from one whose twenty-five 
years of untiring devotion to the educational inter- 
ests of this people has caused his name to become a 
household word among them, was an event of rare im- 
portance to old and young alike; and the manner in 
which he was received by al! he met, white as wel: as 
colored, showed that old prejudices had been so far re- 
moved that the effort in behalf of one portion of a 
community like this is beginning to be appreciated 
by all. 

Of course, the interest centered around the school, 
the object of so much care and solicitude all these 
years. And he found it there, with one hundred and 
seventy-five children’s faces upturned as they arose 
to give him their greeting of respect ; and our eyes 
were not the only moist ones, as, before parting, they 
formed into lines and came forward and shook hauds 
with the friend through whose sustained efforts they 
were enjoying such advantages. This visit, and tne 
words which were spoken so earnestly and feelinyly, 
I am sure will never be forgotten by teacher or pupils. 
His impression of the school, and the sewing school, 
in which we take so much pride, can better be given 
by himself; but quite certain am I that the interest 
of these dear friends will in no wise abate because of 
this visit. 

The weather was propitious during their visit, and 
we improved the time in seeing all that could be seen 
in so short a stay ; and though all was enjoyable, the 
crowning event was a ride of seven miles in the coun- 
try, on First-day, to attend a conference gathering of 
the African Methodist Episcopal church, held in one 
of their own rude structures. It was a perfect April 
day, and the long ride up the country road was en- 
joyable in the extreme; sometimes with pine woods 
on either side, then, where on cleared lands stood 
the little houses of the colored people, most of them 
with yards enclosed, and peach trees in full blossom 
about the doors. As we neared the church, the 


people could be seen coming out of paths in the 


Mucu excitement has been caused in Paris by 
further explosions of dynamite by the Anarchists’ 
On the evening of the 25th a café, belonging to a man 
named Very, was completely wrecked by a bomb, 
killing him, and wounding several others. Very had 
incurred the enmity of the Anarchists by giving over 
to the police, about a month ago, a criminal named 
Ravachol. 


woods from all directions, mostly on foot, but some 
on horseback, some in “ critter carts,” aud others in 
equipages of different kinds; but all bearing an air 
of peaceful contentment befitting those who now 
could worship God under their own vine and fig-tree, 
—almost literally —with none to molest or make 
afraid. The greeting we received as we drew up, 
gave our horse into the hands of a former pupil to 
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be cared for, and entered the little building, showed 
plainly they had no fears from our visit. It wasa 
crowded house, and as many were gathered upon the 
outside as found seats within. 

This meeting being made up almost entirely of 
parents whose children had been, or were now, pu- 
pils of the school, with many young men and 
women, who had grown up under its sheltering 
walls, the most intense interest was evinced, and I 
think one old woman voiced the sentiment of all 
present when she said, with a low courtesy: “ I’se so 
t’ankful to look ’pon de face of dis yere blessed man 
before I dies.” It certainly was an affecting sight to 
see those old people, upon whose faces was indeli- 
bly stamped the sad story of slavery, sitting face to 
face with one whose efforts in their behalf dated 
back half a century; who had witnessed, almost 
from the beginning, the struggle for their deliverance. 

During the intermission, the scene must have 
seemed very quaint to them, as the people gathered 
around to take him by the hand, and tell how their 
own children, or their little “grands” had “ larned 
the eddication in dat school.” With native courtesy 
and respect, the officiating clergyman had offered us 
the pulpit, so we had ample opportunity to do all the 
talking we desired. When the time for leave-taking 
came we were presented with a chicken and a basket 
of eggs, as mementoes of the occasion; and amid 
the farewells, hand-shakes, and “God bless you’s” 
of the crowd, started for home. That picture, I am 
sure, is indelibly impressed upon our memories. 
The young men of the village came to pay their re- 
spects in the evening, and so the time was pleasantly 
filled. It was pleasant to see these dear friends and 
witness their enjoyment, and know they had gained 
health and strength from their trip, and surely, the 
prayers of this people will follow them. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C. A. D. M. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


IN SEARCH OF SUNSHINE.—II. 


Leavine New Orleans on the evening of the 16th of 
Third month, via L. & N. R. R., our route lay along 
the Gulf Coast again. This trip was by moonlight, 
so clear that the shell roads lay like white threads 
under the high pine trees, and the waters of the gulf 
gleamed brightly as we nearly touched the shores at 
times, or crossed the wide bayous upon low trestles. 

At Pass Christian, as I looked out of my berth 
window (whose curtain I keptup until late, enjoying 
the novel scenery), near midnight, I saw a whole 
family sitting out in the moonlight, around a pretty 
brush-wood fire, children lying flat on the ground, 
kicking up bare heels and watching the blaze, all 
evidently thinking it was too pretty to go to bed, and 
spend the night sleeping. 

We reached Montgomery early in the morning, 
where signsof greater industry and thrift began. 
At Birmingham, Alabama, we saw a large crowd of 
colored men, surrounded by women and children. 
In response to a query in regard to them, a passenger 
who entered the train here, said “there are about 
five hundred men going Norti to work upon a rail 
road in New York State. I wish they would skim out 
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about five thousand of them: the country would be 
better off.” 

Later we heard of these poor men suffering from 
the severe cold weather they encountered as they 
approached the Lakes. They were poorly clad, most 
of them without overcoats. Used as they were to 
the climate of Alabama, they must have been sick 
with longing for their southern homes, poor little 
cabins as they are, where they can always have their 
pine wood fires, at least. Many of these disappointed 
people, we learn, are now on their way back to the 
places that have known them all their lives, and 
where they can exist atso small cost. I could but 
marvel at the raggedness of many of the poor peo- 
ple, both white and black, along our route; surely it 
would not cost much to keep in better repair. 
Plenty of work for a traveling missionary to teach 
neatness and thrift! 

Running into the station at Birmingham seemed 
very much like running into the Union Depot at 
Chicago, so northern-like is this enterprising town, 
with large brick buildings, street cars, the loading 
and unloading of freight at large freight depots, and 
heavy, substantial wagons, drawn, not by our large, 
handsome draught horses, but large mules, which 
seem to be so much used in the South. From Bir- 
mingham to Chattanooga was an afternoon’s ride up 
between mountain ridges, and was one constant de- 
light to the writer. The varying formations of rock 
and mountain, the deep shaded valleys, the running 
streams of clear water over pebbly beds, in contrast 
to our sluggish prairie streams in clay soil, the sunset 
behind the mountain tops, all so charming that I 
wished for the vocabulary of adjectives, to give ex- 
pression to my feelings. 

What was my amazement to hear a woman be- 
hind me say, “O dear, I shall be glad when we get 
out of these hills; give me the prairies all the time.’’ 
I think that was a western woman, who had been 
from home long enough to be homesick, such long- 
ings have we for “ the familiar,” after long absences. 

As we approached Chattanooga the air grew 
colder, and we were pleased to enter the comfortable, 
steam-heated Stanton House. The service here was 
something unusual. The life within was carried on 
so noiselessly ; in the dining room the waiters seemed 
to be shod in felt or something equally quiet; even 
the chairs had soft tips on the legs. They brought 
on and took off the dishes without making any noise, 
and all appearance of rush or bustle was avoided, 
yet the service was prompt and good; this seemed 
very restful to nerves tired with the train noises, 
jars, and jolts. The morningopened upon this pretty 
town bright and clear. Lookout Mountain loomed up 
apparently near our windows. After a walk and 
ride about town, and a call or two upon old Ohio 
friends, we went up the mountain. It is a fearful 
ride up the incline to those not of strong nerves, but 
passengers are assured “no accident has ever hap- 
pened,” so we hold our breath a little and refrain 
from looking about much until the Mountain House 
is reached, this is several stories high, and sur- 
rounded by galleries; perched upon a ledge, from 
which we look down directly into the battle-field 
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below us. This is a wide ledge also, more than half 

way up the mountain, we are told. About the center 
of the field stands a house which stood through the 
battle, and in the yard stands, what I at first thought 
wasa small stable, but discovered it was a great 
square rock. The bend of the Tennessee river just 
below, forms what looks like a fat baby’s moccasin, 
laid upon its side, the heel being more nearly correct 
in shape than the toe. Upon this bottom-land gar- 
jens and fields were in their first spring stages of 
production, and looked very rich and fertile. Here 
we took a littledummy train and wound around the 
crest of the mountain up to the top, apon which is 
an immense hotel, “ Lookout Inn.” We were sur- 
prised to see so many homes upon this high place ; 
many people live here the year round, many come up 
for hot weather only. One woman who rode up 
beside us carried a large basket of marketing, pur- 
chased down in the city. I thought if I had to make 
that fearful trip for supplies, [ should often go hun- 
gry. There are some stores up here, however, and 
supplies are brought up by wagon road or train, 
which latter runs insummer, I believe. 

In the evening Dr. Henry Wilson and his brother 
William, whom he had known as little boys in Rich- 
mond, Ind., (grandsons of Benjamin Stratton and 
sons of J. and R. Wilson), called upon us. They are 
engaged in business here, and live with their fam- 
ilies at St. Elmo, a little suburb at the base of Look- 
out mountain. Let me express here the pleasure it 
gives, as we advance in years, to meet with the chil- 
dren of our early friends, about whom centered such 
parental hopes and anxieties, and to find them tak- 
ing worthy places among men, contributing to the 
world’s work for its uplifting. We hope that from 
ont that meeting and First-day school there are scat- 
tered many who are bearing fruit from seed there 
sown, oftentimes with hope, oftentimes with fear. 
In a letter just received from another of that band is 
this expression’: “ As our children grow older I have 
often a curious longing for my own mother, not to 
counsel with her, or lean upon her, but just to love 
ber. I just begin to realize in the dimmeat sense 
what I must have cost my mother. One is so ap- 
palled by a sense of impotency before the inherited 
tendencies of children. But there seems nothing to 
lo but build up here, and lop off there, and keep 
watching and praying for the result.” 

But this is a digression. We went from Chatta- 
nooga to Harriman, still following up the valley. 
Here we met our own son, and mountains, and val- 
leys, and streams were forgotten for the time being, 
in the joy of re-union with the long absent. This is 
anew town of two years’ growth, now being solidly 
and prettily built up with its own brick. Northern 
men organized the Tennessee Land Company in this 
tich region of coal, timber, and iron, for the object 
and purpose of the establishment, encouragement, 
and development of manufacturing industries. 

















































































































































































































Among these are agricultural works, hoe and tool fac- 
tory, tack factory, furniture factory, machine works 
and foundry, auger works, brick works, Lookout Roll- 
ing Mills, and others. The latter was removed from 
The workmen believed they could not 







Chattanooga. 
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do the arduous work in the mills without liquor, 
which was supplied by three saloons near their mills 
in Chattanooga, but they find in Harriman that they 
get along better without drink, and for the first time 
in their lives, we were told, they are saving money 
and investing in homes. “ By the policy of the East 
Tennessee Land Company the liquor traffic is prohib- 
ited in title deeds, and saloons can never be permit- 
ted.” It has been demonstrated here that the best 
manufacturing conditions abound where sobriety ex- 
ists. 

It was pleasant indeed to see so large and thriving 
& town containing so many enterprising young men, 
busy and interested, and no sign of saloons or pawn 
shops. One may go out a few miles in the mountains 
where liquor is sold, bring it into town and drink it 
in his own house. But one would want it very 
badly to go to so much trouble often, and after 
awhile it is given up, as “ the crowd doesn’t do that 
way.” 

Walden’s Ridge is here open for the passage of 
the beautiful blue Emory river, and the trains from 
the Gulf and from Knoxville meet here and pass 
through Emory Gap. It is a beautiful, picturesque 
place, and for those who like the bracing mountain 
air and a medium climate this is truly a desirable lo- 
cation. Coming north over the Cumberland range, 
and through the famed blue grass region of Ken- 
tucky, we encountered deep snow, and after a night 
in Cincinnati we awoke to look out upon a blizzard, 
such as we had hardly seen dusing the winter. 

Our first impulse was to press on to our own warm 
home by the lake, but beloved relatives proved too 
strong magnets, and we encountered the blast to visit 
dear old Springboro, in Ohio, one of the few spots 
that neither time nor railroads have despoiled, sit- 
ting in the beautiful Miami valley, in its ancient 
quaintness,—a joy it would be to artists if they only 
knew some of its old houses and gardens. Many of 
these were built and owned by Friends, pioneers and 
early settlers in the new State of Ohio, emigrants 
from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 

After a few days’ visit here, we started on the last 
section of our journey, returning from Cincinnati 
over the “ Big Four” railroad, which threatened for 
a while to toss us out of our berths, but later settled 
down to smooth running. Being the only woman in 
the sleeper, I had undisturbed possession of the 
toilet room. And here I wish to voice a plea for a 
long-felt want, hoping it may reach the ears of some 
one of influence in railway circles. 

It seems strange that with all the fine work in 
sleeping cars so little consideration is given to the fa- 
cilities for women’s ablutions and toilet. For per- 
haps ten or twelve women, in a car, one little wash- 
stand is provided. No woman can make a nice neat 
toilet, even in her own room with good accommoda- 
tions in much less than a half hour. It would excite 
the pity of the hardest railroad president, I think, if 
he could observe the weary line of women leaning 
against the wall of the passage-way, or in sheer fa- 
tigue and desperation dropping upon a valise or 
bundle of some kind, trying to be patient until some 
thoughtless woman deliberately “fixes her hair,” 
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buttons her shoes, arranges her drapery, brushes her 
clothes, manicures her fingers, etc. There should be 
an organized movement for the improvement of 
sleeping car arrangements for women. I think we 
could better spare some of the mirrors, inlaid, 
carved, and polished wood work,—less luxury and 
more comfort. 

As we drew into Chicago we were surprised to see 
the great buildings for the Fair loom up so large. 
They seem to be progressing rapidly and surely, and 
next year will no doubt be a revelation of the ad- 
vance and development of the various countries of 
the world since the Exhibition of 1876. O the joy of 
getting home! 

“Where loved ones spring to greet us.” 


The best part of a journey when one is not strong 
is enjoyed often in retrospection by one’s fireside, 
safely housed, with no thought of having te be up 
and off again on the morrow. 


“ Home of my heart! to me more fair 
Than gay Versaillesor Windsor’s halls.” 
BA. 2 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ADVANCEMENT AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—In line with 
the urgent recommendations of the American 
Bankers’ Association that colleges should establish or 
further develop schools of Finance and Economy, Swarth- 
more College will next year offer greatly increased facili- 
ties for study. To this end, Wm.I. Hull, who is about to 
take his degree of Ph.D. in Historical and Political 
Science at Johns Hopkins Uniwersity, has been appointed 
associate Professor of Political Science. He will be asso- 
ciated with Dr. Wm. P. Holcomb, who will hereafter con- 
fine his teaching more especially to the historical courses, 
Dr. Hull taking the courses in Economics. 


recent 


Several new elective courses will be added, and the 
established courses extended, owing to the increase of help 
and the better division of labor. Half-year courses will 
be offered next year in Greek and Roman Institutions, 
French and German History, Constitutional History of 
England and the United States, Civil Government in the 
United States, Comparative Constitutional Law, Interna- 
tional Law, Principles of Political Economy, Finance and 
Taxation, Money and Banking,and the History of Economic 
Theories. The instruction in Economics and in Constitu- 
tional History and Law will extend through the Junior 
and Senior years, making two parallel W ith 
Swarthmore intends to 
demonstrate her ability to furnish a preliminary training 
that shall be of the highest utility and value to the master 
in business, the professional man or the private citizen. 


courses. 
these greatly increased facilities, 


SWARTHMORE 
Prize” 


NOTES 
Freshman Class 


COLLEGE 
was won by the 


The 

The contest was 
a close one and the successful class were but a few points in 
advance of 


“ President’s 


the Sophomores. The judges of thought and 
composition were Dr. Alfred Cook, Hon. John M. Broomall, 
and Charles H of delivery, Silas S. Neff, George F. 
James, and Joseph T. Bunting. 
having President De Garmo awarded the 
prize of $50 to the class of 95. The money isto be expended 
in some object, to be left at the College. 


Banes ; 
The votes of the judges 


been counted, 


After the completion of his “* Reading French Grammar,” 
which is to be out by Commencement, Dr. Magill proposes to 
spend the summer in Paris, in the interest of his “ Modern 
French Series ” which he will begin to publish in the Fall. 





He will be accompanied by Thomas A. Jenkins, ’87, now 
pursuing advanced studies in Johns Hopkins University, and 
who goes abroad for the farther prosecution of his studies in 
Modern French. They will sail from New York in th« 
Servia, of the Cunard Line, on the 11th of Sixth month. 

Professor Benjamin Smith, who has filled for several 
years the chair of rhetoric, logic, mental and moral philoso- 
phy, will terminate his connection with the College at the 
close of the present year, having sent his resignation to the 
Board of Managers. 

William I. Hull, of Baltimore, now a post-graduate stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins University, will join the faculty 
next year, having been appointed Associate Professor ot 
Political Science. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AT AMHERS1 
CoLLEGE.—This school, under the direction of William 
L. Montague, Professor of Italian at Amherst College, 
opens its course in languages, Seventh month Fourth, 
and continues for five weeks. Besides the languages 
French, German, Italian, Latin, and Greek, for which 
$16.00 is charged for tuition during the entire session, there 
are offered accessory departments in Chemistry, Art, Li- 
brary Economy, Study of Shakespeare, Mathematics, His- 
tory, and Political The classes meet in the 
rooms of the College. Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson says of 
it: “ Amherst has the ideal environment fora rural dormi- 
tory college. Its elevation in the center of a 
plain, hemmed in by hills and mountains on every side, 
furnishes a picture changing with every hour of the day 
and every month of the year, with a varied beauty in each 
new transformation.” 


Economy. 


VARIATIONS IN CLIMATE. 


In the capricious climates of our temperate latitudes 
a just determination and comparison form a baffling 
task. Observations, more or less systematic, with in- 
struments, have been made of climatological features 
for about a hundred years, but on a general co-opera- 
tive plan they have been carried on imperfectly for 
less than a third of that time, or about the period 
within which some observers suppcse a round of me- 
teorological changes is accomplished for a single lo- 
cality. Popular opinions are founded most largely 
on hap-bazard recollections of vague impressions 
that cannot be depended upon ; and even if we had 
accurate records in place of these, they could not be 
used to determine the trend of climate on account of 
the short time they cover. It has happened more 
than once during that time that a series of seasons of 
a peculiarly marked character has been followed 
abruptly by a series of opposite character, nullifying 
the conclusions that may have been taking shape 
from the former series. The speculations concerning 
a decrease of rainfall in the United States in conse- 
quence of the removal of the forests have been dis- 
turbed by the recent prevalence, in part of the dis- 
forested area, of a succession of seasons of heavy and 
continuous rains.—The Popular Science Monthly. 


A pispatcH from Swansea, Wales, says: “It is 
siated that, owing to the depression in the British 
tiu-plate trade, resulting from the workings of the 
McKinley tariff, the proprietors of a number of the 
largest tin-plate factories in Wales intend to erect 
works in America.” 





FAMINE FEVER IN RUSSIA A WORLD- 

WIDE DANGER. 
Tue London Lancet, January 23, gives a timely warn- 
ing of what may be expected from a country where 
millions of people are famishing, their subsistence 
being upon leaves, husks, woody fibre, and small 
seeds mixed together into a black mass resembling 
peat, which they call bread. Of the relation of the 
stricken region to the rest of the world, the Lancet 
says: 

The great political event of the day in the poli- 
tics of the world is the famine in Russia. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that the event threatens to be ap- 
palling. We have known for some time past that 
her cargoes of grain as export produce have grown 
smaller and smaller ; we have heard from travelers 
in her domain that, however fair her exterior, she 
was in danger on every hand; and now we realize 
where her chief danger lies, not primarily, as many 
bave supposed, in Nihilist conspiracies, nor in wars 
on foreign soil, but in plague, pestilence, and famine 
on Russian soil itself, famine set by Russian hands 
that might now have been opening the vast treasures 
which the soil only conceals, and by which, with less 
ambition for the conquest of men, and more am- 
bition for the conquest of nature, her Government 
might long ago have converted a starving people into 
one of the wealthiest and happiest on the face of the 
globe. Let by-gones be by-gones; we are now in the 
presence of a great calamity, and it is our duty, as 
men of humanitarian science, to do all we can to en- 
lighten every one whom we are able to influence on 
a subject that must come home, practically, to some 
extent, to every one. The danger of famine is famine 
fever, and famine fever, when once it is established, 
is a disease which shows no respect to distinctions. 
It spreads from the famished to the unfamished, As 
we have seen it, famine fever is a special pestilence 
of the remittent type, very fatal, easily communi- 
cable, and running a course, when once it is lighted 
up, uninfluenced by any specific remedy. The grand 
sanitary manceuvre is to prevent its commencement, 
and to stop at its beginning a disaster, the end of 
which, if it be allowed to go on, must be perilous in 
these days of intercommunication to the whole 
world. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A pIspATcH from London, on the 2lst, says that Lady 
Henry Somerset “to-day addressed the Temperance As- 
sembly in this city. She said that the temperance party 
in the United States was daily growing in strength and 
importance. She had found during her trip to the United 
States a universally sober womanhood. She had been pres- 
ent at several social affairs at which intoxicating drinks 
were among the refreshments offered to the guests, and 
she had seen only one woman partake of wine or liquor. 


“The temperance work in the United States was con- | 


ducted on a grand scale, and the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union was wielding a powerful influence 
throughout the whole country. Lady Somerset declared 
that it was not true that the cause of prohibition was a 
failure in the State of Maine. The illicit traffic in intoxi- 
cants was limited; and, as a proof that the excise laws 
were strictly enforced, she said that she herself was cogni- 
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zant of cases which happened within the last three months, 
where quantities of liquor had been seized by the officials, 
and the sellers ef the prohibited goods had been convicted 
and sentenced to,jail for the term of imprisonment pre- 
scribed by law. What was wanted in England to suppress 
the great evil of intemperance was a popular vote. She 
also made some remarks in regard to the question of wo- 
man suffrage, both at home and abroad, and told her hear- 
ers of the result of the observations made by her in this 
matter during her visit to the United States. She said that 
she deeply regretted the opposing attitude which Mr. Glad- 
stone had assumed in reference to the enfranchisement of 
women, as shown in his recent pamphlet on the subject.” 


—In the California building for the World’s Fair will be 
shown a growing specimen of every California domestic 
flower obtainable, and also paintings, in water and oil, of 
600 wild flowers and grasses. A unique exhibit from Penn- 
sylvania will be a map of the United States, 18 by 24 feet, 
made entirely of pickles, vegetables, fruit, etc., preserved 
by the company which makes the exhibit. The State lines 
will be accurately shown, and the lakes and rivers will be 
represented by vinegar. The larger cities will be indicated 
by spices. The whole will be covered with a single piece of 
plate glass, which is being specially made for the purpose. 
The expense of this interesting exhibit of the pickling and 
preserving industry will be $15,000. 

—A house has been discovered in Rome which belonged 
to Christians in the fourth century. In A. D. 361 the Em- 
peror Julian caused two Christian chamberlains of the 
palace to be strangled in their own house and buried in the 
cellar, because they refused to renounce their religion. His 
successor, Jovian, caused a church to be built over the 
house, making the first story the foundation. This story 
and the cellar beneath have recently been uncovered, and 
on the walls of the room are representations of Biblical 
scenes—Moses approaching the burning bush, a woman pray- 
ing with uplifted hands, and others.— The Treasury. 

—Every locality has its own Mayflower. The May- 
flower of England is the Hawthorn, the Mayflower of Mas- 
sachusetts would be the Epigza repens, the Mayflower of 
Pennsylvania would be the Podophyllum, the Mayflower of 
Mexico is a beautiful orchid, known in our greenhouses as 
Laelia majalis.—Meehan’s Monthly. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Friends desiring accommodations during the approach- 
ing New York Yearly Meeting are requested to communi- 
cate as early as possible with the undersigned, in order that 
the committee having charge of entertainment may be able 
to make proper arrangements. 

JOsEPH A. BoGARDus, Chairman of Committee, 
167 Chamber street, New York City. 


*,* Circular meeting at Chichester on First-day after- 
noon, Fifth month 1, at 3 o’clock, p. m. 
ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 


*,* A sub-committee of (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Temperance has been inquiring for temper- 
ance hotels, or boarding-places in this city, where Friends 
may be accommodated during Yearly Meeting time. They 
have only two places which they think best to name: 

Crowell’s Temperance Hotel, (formerly on Market 
street), 23 North Eleventh street, ($1 per day). 

Himes, 1630 Cherry street, (boarding-house). 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at “ Friends’ Home 
for Children,” 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, First- 
day, Fifth month 1, at 3 p.m. Ministering Friends have 
signified their intention of being with us. 

All persons interested in the Home are cordially invited. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SARAH T. RoGERS EAVENSON, M. D, 
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*,* A “conference” under the care of Haddonfield’s 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee will be held in 
Friends’ meeting-house, at Haddonfield, N. J., on First-day 
afternoon, Fifth month Ist. at 3.30. All are cordially in- 
vited. E. HOLLINSHEAD, JR., Clerk. 

«* The united evening meetings in Fifth month are 
held at Race street above 15th, excepting Fifth month 8, 
being Yearly Meeting, when meetings are held on First-day 
evening at Race street, Green street, and Girard avenue, 
all at 7.30 o’clock. 

*.* Young Friends’ Association will hold its monthly 
meeting at 17th street and Girard avenue meeting-house, 
Second-day evening, Fifth month 9. The programme isas 
follows: 

1. Brief reports of their work by the four standing 
committees. 

2. A paper on “Our Central Truth,” 
to be read by Robert M. Janney. 

3. To be followed by a paper on the adaptability of 
Friends’ Principles and System to the needs of to-day. 


by Isaac Roberts, 


*,* An adjourned meeting of the Associatlon 
Promotion of First-day Schools within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day evening, Fifth 
month 11th, 1892, at 7.30 o’clock. 

The following subject will be presented: “In what di- 
rection should special effort be made in our First-day 
Schools to properly prepare their scholars to assume the 
various duties and responsibilities of membership in our 
religious society ’” All interested are invited to be present. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, | . ss 
BLANCHE LL. Earty, | Clerks. 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held in Mt. Holly 
meeting-house on First-day afternoon, Fifth month Ist, 
1892, at 2.30 p.m. D. Henry Wright will be in attendance. 


Marion Harland’s 


for the 
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*,* Park Avenue meeting-house, Baltimore: 

Prof. Arthur Beardsley, of Swarthmore College, will de- 
liver a lecture on Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 6th, on 
“Friends in Science and Industry.” This isthe fifth and 
last lecture of the course for this season. They are given 
under the auspices of Friends’ Literary and Social Circle. 

*,* The next meeting of the Western First-day School 
Union will be held at London Grove, on Seventh-day, the 
30th of Fourth month,‘1892, at 10 a.m. All interested in 
the work are cordially invited to attend. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER,) 
Lypria B. Watton, | Clerks. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Fifth month occur as follows 
Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 11 a. m. 
Philadelphia, Race St., 10 a. m 
Farmington, Mendon, 11 a. m. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J., 1la.m 
Abington, Horsham, Pa., 10 a. m. 
Stanford Creek, N. Y., 11 a. m. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 10 a. m. 
Easton and Saratoga, Saratoga, N. Y., 
Miami, Waynesville, O., 10 a. m. 
Salem, West, O. 
Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 


11 a. m. 


*.* In order that Friends from a distance and those 
from within the limits of our own Yearly Meeting may 
find suitable accommodations at the approaching annual 
session, it is desired that all Friends who can accommodate 
such gratuitously,give timely information to the committee, 
likewise such as can furnish board, and the terms for same. 

Address : Chas. E. Thomas, 1841 N. 12th St.; George 
Watson, 723 N. 8th St.; Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain St ; 
Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th St.; Mark Baner; Wm. W. 
Birdsall, 152 N. 15th St.; Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall 
St.; Emmeline L. Moore, 1114 Mt. Vernon St.; Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., at Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St. 


Endorsement 


Royal Baking Powder. 


{Extract from Marion Harland’s Letter to the Royal Baking Powder Co.] 
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(CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY. | 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a 


——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. _—_— 


Millinery. LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house ). 


MM ONTooMER Y COUNTY MILK. —CONSHO- 
hockenr Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


JREBEOCA C. THA TCHER, Orders Solicited. 


PURCHASING AGENT, 
S222 Woodiand Avenue, West Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Sale at Swarthmore, Pa. 
A modern 12-room, stone house, on corner lot, 100x190 feet ; 
excellent location. 
Also a number of building lots, six or eight minutes’ walk 
from Station. For particulars apply to C. E. OGDEN, Room 714 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut streets. 


~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality (COAL at reasonable prices. 


RICHARDS é SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
11 N, 12th Street. 


ee 2212 Wallace Street. 
HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


C. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS | «worth 20°Sivect. 112 W. 10th St. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





8. R. RICHARDS, 





oe ame 


oa WH “HEACOCK, boa 
UNDERTAKER, 


No: 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


mt 


Special attention paid to Embaiming. 


EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Best Carpets at Lowest Prices. 
We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of car- 
pets, made by only the very best manufacturers. The 
prices are low, and we guarantee to give satisfaction 
in all particulars. 
HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


| 


NEWMAN'S | 
ART STORE e 


806 Market St. 


as Ss 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


8 Percent. SEMI-ANNUAL 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, (KANSAS,) 
REAL ESTATE BONDS. 


Long experience in loaning funds in South- 
eastern Kansas. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY COMPANY. 


WRITE TO BANK OF 


H. R. CROWELL, 


Columbus, 


MERCHANTS' 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


Kansis. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Howard Butcher, Spencer M. Janney, 
A .Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill. John B. Love, 
Thos. A.Gummey, John Lucas, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Khoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley. 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 





JARVISCONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . » $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months, 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINOOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. 








Philadelphia. meen | 
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quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Capital Paid in, . $2,049,550.00 
Surplus, 800,000.00 


Offers at par and interest its 


PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


AND 


PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


secured by first mortgages held in trust by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and further secured by the <apital and sur- 
plus of the Equitable Mortgage Company. Denominations $200, 
$300, $500, $1,000. and $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 
Debentures obtain 
AMPLE FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 
PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY. 


Wilkinson, 


Chas. Benj. Vice-Pres. 


for be eauty you can appreciate our efforts in the wall 
Prices, 


If You Havean Eye 


paper line. 100 samples mailed for 8 cents. 
5 to 50 cents a roll, 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Fors of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. } NEEDL as. 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDL ee SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY PAUL, Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
JARVIS MASON. Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
ONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEI 
TO£ GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
All Trust Funds and Investments are ke 
President, SAM 2 EL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. 


Officer, J. BARTON TOW 


PLANTS 


/ 7 OREER'S GARDEN CALENDAR for1892 


It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S, STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000 000: 

Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER. 
AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties ali its ¢ apital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under guarantee. 


COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


d apart from the Assets of the Company. 
WN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
Officer, J. ROBERTS ws Assistant 
t pone DAVID G. ALSOP 


CARDEN. 


EEDS, 


and Requisites.” 
WEST PRICES, 

r= of garden topics, colored piates 

from natare, mailed for 6c. postage. 

4 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


,BULBS, ar 





